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HISTORY AND MYTH 


The present paper is concerned with an inquiry into the relationship 
between myths and histories. I am saying ‘myths’ and ‘histories’ in 
order to stress that this is not to be an inquiry into the relationship between 
Myth and History. There are obviously many forms of myth and many 
forms of history ; and any attempt to lay down what the essential form of 
either myth or history is, is likely to lead to an arbitrary definition. This 
paper is concerned with some of the relations that exist between some 
myths and some histories. 

In common usage the two words ‘ myth’ and ‘history’ are used as if 
they denoted contradictories. A story is, so we are likely to be told, either 
true or false. If it is true, it is history ; if it is false, it isa myth. Historians 
are inclined to call the version of an event which they consider untrue, a 
myth. They aim at replacing the products of human phantasy, mythology, | 
by the products of historical research, history. There is no doubt some sense 
in such a simple distinction between history and myth. But it is apt to 
obscure a very important fact which has only too often been neglected. 
Myth and history, in a very special sense, are interdependent. They fertilise 
each other ; and it is doubtful whether the one could exist without the 
other. 

It is well, however, to make it clear at the outset, that both the naive 
conception of myth and history as contradictories and the more subtle 
notion of their mutual interdependence, are due to the fact that myth and 
history are stories of concrete events, said to have taken place at a certain 
time and to have involved certain people. Both kinds of stories differ 
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fundamentally from such general propositions as ‘ all men are mortal ’ or, 
‘unless babies are weaned at a certain moment they are likely to get a 
mother fixation ’. 


A myth, however, differs qualitatively from a historical account, in 
that it is vague in its specifications of time and space. This is not necessarily 
so, for there are many myths that are by no means vague. But such specifi- 
cation is rarely an essential part of the myths ; and often the point of the 
story related depends upon the vagueness of such specifications. 


The two phenomena I have in mind when I am speaking of the mutual | 
interdependence of myth and history, conceived as concrete stories, are | 
the distension of myth into history and the telescoping of history into | 


myth. The first process can be described as ‘ true myth issuing in significant 
history ’; and the second as ‘true history issuing in significant myth’. 
These statements must appear, at the moment, somewhat cryptic. But I 
will endeavour to unravel them presently. 


I 

Historians are in the habit of distinguishing between res gestae and 
historia rerum gestarum. The former is the totality of everything that ever 
happened ; and the latter is the narrative of the events that happened. It 
must be clear, however, that the former concept refers to a range of events 
infinitely wider than the range referred to by the latter concept. The story 
of events is indeed fragmentary. It consists of odd bits and pieces which we 
have been able to reconstruct from archaeological remains, from diaries, 
from charters and a host of other documents. Moreover, it presents only 
selected strands of events such as the development of an idea without 
necessarily referring to the hair-colour of every human being who ever held 
it. Or it presents the history of an international conflict without giving an 
account of the prevailing winds in the capitals of the powers concerned. In 
other words, the historia rerum gestarum is the story of select strands of 
events. It is by no means an attempt to recount the res gestae. 

The question we have to ask ourselves therefore is, How did people form 
the conception of single strands, when all they were confronted with was 
the undifferentiated mass of res gestae, the totality of all events that had 
taken place and that were taking place? How was it, that they singled 
some events out as being significant and therefore worth telling? Why is 
the historia rerum gestarum not a simple senseless enumeration of res gestae ? 
The answer to these questions must be sought in the existence of myth. 

A myth, as I said before, is a story of concrete events involving concrete 
persons. But it is lacking in any precise indication as to the time and place 
the events happened. We may conclude therefore that the myth, although 
a story of a concrete event, is not a story of any particular historical event. 
We can nevertheless speak of a true myth. A true myth is one that presents 
for our attention (in a sense which will be explained below) a more or less 
universally valid story. The story of Oedipus or the story of Adam and 
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HISTORY AND MYTH 3 


Eve in the Garden present the outlines of events which we recognise as 
patterns of events that have happened to us. In these stories we recognise 
the stories of some crucial moments in our own lives. 

A myth, then, is a true story not because it relates a particular historical 
event ; but because it exhibits universally true features. And since it is 
a concrete story, I would call a myth a concrete universal. This term has 
been much used in Hegelian philosophy ; and I would stress that I am not 
using that term in any Hegelian sense. At the same time, without wishing 
to offend literal Hegelians, I believe that my use of the term in this sense 
is not wholly inconsistent with Hegel’s use of it. 

Mythological thinking is therefore thinking in concrete universals. The 
fashioning of a myth is the fashioning of a concrete story which embodies 
universal features which make it more important to us than any particular 
historical event. A story of any particular historical happening involves, 
if accurately told, hundreds of details that concern nobody. But the concrete 
universal story has a universal fascination. 

We can now understand why the existence of myth explains the emergence 
of a historia rerum gestarum as opposed to a simple record of res gestae. A 
myth is a concrete story which relates the happenings of events in temporal 
succession. People who know of myths will never look at the totality of 
res gestae ; or rather that totality can have neither interest nor significance 
for them. They may, however, begin to think historically in the sense that 
they distend the myth. This means that they endeavour to locate single 
parts of the myth in space and time and thus intrude more and more factual 
elements into the myth. Thus there takes place a gradual process whereby 
more and more factual elements in the myth are clearly identified. The 
myth is gradually broken up into a large number of parts and each part is 
assigned its proper place in time and in space. 

Through that process the myth becomes a much longer story. But 
that story will, in its outline, be determined by the outlines of the myth. 
In this way one obtains a historical account. To begin with, a historical 
account is a distended myth ; but in the end the search for the facts sur- 
rounding the myth is carried on for its own sake. The point of importance 
which emerges from this observation is that the distension of true myth 
yields a significant history, i.e. significant in a sense in which a mere record 
of the totality of res gestae is not significant. 

Let me illustrate this by an example. Many hundred years ago a Hebrew 
writer composed the myth of the origin of the world and of the way in 
which the people of Israel were chosen to treasure God’s law and love. 
Christian writers of later centuries continued and elaborated the myth by 
their stories of the Incarnation and the passing of the guardianship of God’s 
love from Israel to the true Israel, the church. Already while this story 
was in a process of formulation, historians were at work distending it and 
recounting the facts that surrounded it. Thus there emerged at a very 
early stage a real conception of historia rerum gestarum. But even a cursory 
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4 PETER MUNZ 


glance at that history will show that it is by no means an account of all 
the res gestae. It is rather an account of a selection of things that happened. 
And precisely the kind of selection one might expect if one looks at the 
original myth. Thus our whole conception of what was worth writing 
about and worth recording is coloured by the original myth—which is a 
story of mankind in a unilinear development from Adam, through the Fall 
and the Incarnation to the building of the Church and its missionary struggle. 
As time went on, the myth became more and more distended through the 
inclusion of innumerable facts that were discovered. So much so that we 
now regard the mere discovery of facts as of very great importance and 
tend to lose sight of the fact that they only make sense if they serve to 
distend the myth. We must therefore conclude that originally, the kind of 
historia rerum gestarum people singled out from the totality of res gestae 
is the sort of story they were wont to have in their myths. 

If this is true, it should throw a revealing light upon the difference 
between ancient Hebrew and ancient Greek historical writing. The cos- 
mogony of the ancient Greeks was only in a remote sense unilinear. Their 
conception of the universe was thickly overlaid by the myths of the rising 
god, the rejuvenation of the Olympian deities and by tales of human hybris 
and its consequences. All these stories are stories of events repeated time 
after time in the same manner. There is no indication in them that when the 
same event happens next year or a hundred years hence it will have carried 
us forward to a different point of development and that we will by then be 
either closer to the goal or farther away from it and that the event will 
therefore have assumed a new significance. 

If it is true that the fashioning of a historia rerum gestarum is due to a 
distension of myth, we can ascribe the lack of ‘ World History’ in Greek 
writers to the kind of myth that was current in ancient Greece. It never 
occurred to the Greeks to pick out any strands other than those of single 
events from the totality of res gestae. The Peloponnesian War or the Persian 
War, in the way in which Herodotus and Thucydides saw them, might have 
happened at any time without their significance being in any way altered. 
The stories which these historians related were historical in the sense that 
they included much factual material. They bear the mark of the myth of 
which they are a distension. 

We can make a similar observation in the case of the ancient Hebrews. 
The myths current among them—at least in so far as they are recorded in 
the Bible—are myths of a unilinear development which begins with the 
creation of the world and ends with the coming of the messiah. The history 
which they record, therefore, is a history of a unilinear development. They 


singled out one definite strand from the totality of past events, recorded: 


it and related everything that happened subsequently to that strand. In 
this sense every medieval historian could but begin his story with the creation 
of the world. The events he was leading up to, such as the deeds of the 
Emperor Barbarossa, were clearly presented in their relation to and in 
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their significance for the whole story. Good care was taken to show why the 
imperial efforts of Barbarossa succeeded those of Charlemagne instead of 
preceding them. In short, this kind of ‘ World History ’ (which must not 
be confused with a record of the totality of res gestae) is a distension of an 
original Hebrew mythology. It is curious to note in passing that that myth 
was often distended into history in two senses. There was first the backward 
distension such as when the facts relating to the conversion of the Roman 
Empire were sorted out by historians. Then there was a distension forward 
into political action. Alcuin, for instance, thought entirely in terms of the 
historia rerum gestarum that depended upon the Biblical myth. When he 
found, at the end of the 8th century, that the future looked as if it was not 
going to be a continuation of that history, he persuaded his master Charle- 
magne to act in a manner that would ensure the continuation of the story. 
The Carolingian Empire, which was the result of these persuasions, was the 
new chapter in the story. The vicissitudes it underwent and its final collapse 
show that there are hard facts that will not entirely surrender to a plan 
conceived in this way. At the same time, its comparative success furnished 
a later generation of observers with new relevant material for the further 
distension of the myth as well as with proofs that the original myth was 
a valid clue to the understanding of what had happened. 

So far we have discussed the distension of myth into history. We have 
seen how people were enabled to form a conception of a historia rerum 
gestarum from their myths—a conception which they would never have 
been able to form had they confined themselves to staring at the totality 
of res gestae. And since a historia rerum gestarum differs from a haphazard 
and jumpled record of res gestae like a significant story from an insignificant 
one, we are justified in concluding that true myth yields significant history. 

The assertion that the elaboration of a historical narrative of res gestae 
depends upon the pre-existence of a myth may seem startling. We are 
indeed very much more familiar with the contrary assertion that often 
enough history, for both honest and dishonest purposes, is distorted into 
myth. I will discuss this second assertion presently. In the meantime I 
would offer the following considerations in defence of the first theory. 

We cannot really speak of a factual story unless we presuppose that it 
was constructed in one way or another. A mere unbiased and disinterested 
observation of any span of time in a certain defined space would yield us 
no more than a long list of unrelated statements about the weather, about 
insects on a man’s nose, about people’s dress, their worries about their 
children, etc., etc. Each statement, furthermore, could be broken up into 
further statements and so on indefinitely. The process of observation is, 
in fact, a process without end ; for it is self-perpetuating in that every 
statement that is made occasions others and deflects the observer’s attention 
—although one could hardly speak of attention being deflected when there 
is no line of inquiry it could be deflected from. 

It follows, therefore, that the construction of a story is not merely due 
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6 PETER MUNZ 


to disinterested observation of facts but, first, to an interest or an expectation 
that such and such events may have taken place ; and secondly to a decision 
as to the level of detail and particularness to which one is prepared to go. 
It seems that both kinds of presuppositions are furnished by a myth. A 
myth is a story ; if one is familiar with myths, one knows what sort of story 
one might expect to have happened. One will have an expectation of a 
certain pattern, of a certain type of structure of events ; and one can begin 
one’s observation of a span in time and space with such a criterion of selec- 
tion in mind. 

The facts, in other words, are loose. They are not necessarily worked 
loose by the imagination of a myth-maker. On the contrary, if we analyse 
the matter sufficiently, we will find that the only structural attachment 
facts have is the one provided for them by a pattern of myth, that is by 
a story which is itself not based upon a simple observation of historical 
facts in a certain order. 


II 


It is now time to illustrate the interdependence of myth and history in 


the reverse sense. I would like to argue that a myth may arise through 


the telescoping of a historical narrative. We may, for instance, presume, as | 


Thomas Mann in his Joseph novels has done, that the narrative of the 


Jewish patriarchal age is a myth which arose from the telescoping of a suc- | 


cession of events. The actual story of the forefathers of Joseph must have 
stretched over innumerable generations and must have concerned innumer- 
able people. But the myth-maker distilled the manifold material which 
had been historically observed into a single tale. In that tale only the 
essential and ever recurring outlines of the characters and events were 
incorporated. 

One could quote innumerable instances of such condensations of history 
into myth. The versions of the lives of King Henry V and of King Richard 
II? as presented by Shakespeare, are good examples. The biographical 
facts relating to both Kings were suppressed, amended, condensed and 
elaborated in order to yield not a story true in every particular but a story 
that presents in its main outlines a certain significant pattern. In the case 
of Henry V much was made of his youth, his association with fools and 
disreputable people, and of his final conversion. In the case of Richard III, 
the facts were moulded to the point of utter distortion, until there emerged 
an entirely villainous character. 

Even a cursory examination of these processes which began very soon 
after the deaths of the Kings, reveals that we are here confronted by no 
means with a haphazard and arbitrary process. There was obvious method 
in this madness. The original facts—to use a phrase of F. M. Cornford’s— 
worked loose and reappeared soon in the shape of a myth which exhibited 
very significant and very typical features of persons that impress their 
character upon human society. The particulars of the myths were not true; 
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but the myths as a whole are significant stories of Kingship. As myths 
they do not, on the whole, fit in with the other particular details we know 
of 15th century England. But they tell nevertheless a remarkable story of 
human conduct. They are concrete universal stories which—as I shall try 
to show later—play a vital part in our understanding of others and of our- 
selves. 

F. M. Cornford, to give another example, has observed that in many 
stories dealing with the assassination of an ancient tyrant, there appears 
the figure of a woman, often the sister, sometimes the wife, of the tyrant- 
slayer, who has been insulted by the tyrant. Whatever the particular 
historical facts were, the stories have all been condensed into myths that run 
along a certain line of which the presence of a woman that has been insulted 
is an integral part. We may conclude therefore again that the formation 
of the myth is subject to certain laws and not due to an arbitrary exercise 
of the imagination. When history is telescoped into myth, the myth-maker 
always has the object of bringing out certain features deeply characteristic 
of human behaviour. The myth-maker feels free to select his facts from 
a wide sphere ; he is not concerned with the literal truth of his story ; but 
with linking facts chosen from a vast field of events into a significant whole, 
a concrete universal story. 

In his book on Thucydides, F. M. Cornford has argued that myth origin- 
ates when the facts of a story work loose and ‘ detached from their roots 
in time and space’ are shaped into a story, ‘moulded and remoulded by 
imagination, by passion and prejudice, by religious preconception or religious 
instinct . . . by the love of a good story’. The suggestion in this argument 
is that the transformation of a factual story into a myth is not subject to 
any law at all but an arbitrary process. In the case of Thucydides, Cornford 
himself has argued with a certain amount of plausibility, the principle 
according to which the transformation took place, was a ‘theory of the 
passions and their working which carried with it a principle of dramatic 
construction ’. But one ought to add the observation that every time the 
facts are worked loose and reintegrated and reassembled in a different 
order, this is a sign of a more or less conscious preoccupation with one or 
several of the dozen most universal patterns of human conduct. 

We may say therefore that the knowledge of true history gives rise to 
a significant myth. Historical events, truthfully observed, always exhibit 
a number of essential features. The myth-maker can therefore improve 
upon the historian in that he can distil the universal features out of history 
and present a picture of which one may say, ‘if it is not true, it ought to 
be’. Giambattista Vico in one of his most startling statements said in this 
sense that the Godfrey of Bouillon described by Torquato Tasso is a truer 
account of a crusading chief than the Godfrey that emerges from the his- 
torical accounts. While one may have considerable doubts about the ade- 
quacy of this particular example, I think nevertheless that Vico was right 
in presuming that there is a sense in which the distilled or telescoped mythica 
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account (‘ metaphysical truth’ as he called it), is truer than a historical 
description (‘ physical truth’, in his language), drawn out as it is over a 
long period of time, including manifold detail and exhibiting, embedded in 
that detail, frequent recurrences of essentially similar features. 

To the telescoping of time in the making of a myth there corresponds 


the telescoping of spaces. The myth-maker will not refer to every mound | 


in a certain area by name and note unessential differences between them. 
He will note instead that a mound, in so far as something significant happened 
on it, is a mound. And for simplicity’s sake and in order to make sure the 
significance of the mound is understood, he will locate the happenings on 
half a dozen mounds in one single mound. But just as he is not particular 
about locating it all on one mound, he does not mind if precisely the same 
happenings are described to have taken place on some other mound. From 
the rich historical records he will simply gather the universal features and 
combine them all into one tale which will bring out in all relief the universal 
features of the original story. 

We see, therefore, that the myth which is thus distilled from or composed 
out of the original historical events, can again be described as a concrete 
universal. It is a concrete story about certain people with definite names 


and about certain events in definite places. But it is a universal story in | 


that it portrays the most universal patterns of human life, such as mother- 
hood, fatherhood, elemental envy or devotion. It is, as it were, as if the 
myth-maker had become impatient with the recounting of factual details 
and had fashioned instead a composite picture, at once easier to understand 
and more comprehensive than a long historical narrative. 

Lord Raglan, in a now celebrated book entitled The Hero has argued 
that there is no historical reality behind myth. He has maintained that 
myths are stories about or connected with ritual performances. He set 
himself a very easy task when he tried to prove that the myths of e.g. Troy 
or of Robin Hood are tales that do not refer to any actual set or to any 
parts of an actual set of historical events. I do not think that anybody 
could ever argue that they do. To argue in this way is to misunderstand 
the nature of myth as a composite picture. Lord Raglan was quite right in 
maintaining that myths are not historical tales. But when he had proved 
this, he had proved no more than my contention that myths are telescoped 
historical tales the characters of which are composite characters who have 
no particular counterpart in history. 


iil 
Before proceeding, I would make two observations. The question as to 
the primacy of myth or history appears to be like the question about the 
chicken and the egg. I cannot imagine the answer to that question any 
more than I can imagine an answer to the first question. 
Secondly it appears to me that all attempts to characterise mythical 
thinking in the early ages of human history as misguided, fumbling and 
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HISTORY AND MYTH 9 


superstitious attempt at controlling nature are based upon a serious pre- 
judice. It is true that we to-day are engaged in an all out effort to control 
the world, both human and material, we are living in. But it does not 
necessarily follow that every intellectual effort made by the ancients was 
directed to the same purpose. On the assumption that it was, scholars 
have examined the ancient myths and have concluded that these myths 
represent very foolish attempts at controlling nature. At the same time 
they have marvelled at the ingenuousness of the ancients who never noticed 
that their myths and the ritual which accompanied them rarely yielded the 
desired result. Instead of simply observing this fact they went on telling 
the same old stories and accompanying them by the same old actions as 
if they had no intelligence at all. 

It seems to me that the answer to this puzzling behaviour is that the 
ancients did not mean to gain mastery over nature when they fashioned 
their myths. Ancient myth-making represents instead an early and by no 
means unsubtle attempt at historiical thnking. In the sense in which myth 
is telescoped history, it is due to the ancients’ grasp of the universal and 
essential patterns of human life. Instead of tediously recounting them with 
the inclusion of every factual detail and every single variation, they tele- 
scoped the stories of human life into a few concrete universal stories. They 
did not bother to repeat, as our modern historians are wont to do, in a long 
appendix a list of all the sons that rebelled against their fathers, giving the 
date, the place and irrelevant variations in the circumstances. They fash- 
ioned instead the story of Oedipus. It would be wrong to suppose that 
their understanding of such situations was dimmer than that of a historian 
who has at his finger-tips all the dates, circumstances and places of every 
case of patricide that happened during the last thousand years. 


IV 


Whether history is telescoped into myth or the result of a distension of 
myth, a historical statement taken by itself is incomprehensible. It is a 
statement of fact ; but unless it is joined with some other statements in a 
certain way, it will produce no flash of illumination. When I say that it is 
incomprehensible I do not mean to say that it has no meaning in the sense 
in which gibberish has no meaning. It is incomprehensible in that we feel 
none the wiser when we are told that a certain event took place without also 
being told, for instance, why it took place. On the whole, to say that some- 
thing is comprehensible or illuminating is to say that it was the sort of 
thing one might have expected. Not the sort of thing which necessarily 
had to happen, but the sort of thing which under the circumstances was 
very likely to happen. 

If one simply makes a historical statement such as ‘ Napoleon was born 
in 1759’ or ‘ Metternich believed in the principle of legitimacy ’, one makes 
& particular statement. Such a particular statement, if not taken in con- 
junction with some other statements, is not illuminating : historians have 
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therefore often resigned themselves to the admission individuwm ineffabile 
est. History, in so far as it consists of particular statements, is a story which 
is not capable of any further explanation. 

I believe there is some confusion in this belief. It must be admitted 
that a particular statement taken by itself is not illuminating. At the same 
time it is always possible to call in other statements to produce the desired 
illumination. It would therefore be wrong to rest content with the principle 
individuum ineffabile est. That principle is only applicable when an express 
refusal to link the particular statement with some other statement is made. 

I propose to inquire now into the type of statement with which a partic- 
ular statement needs to be linked in order to prove enlightening. But to 
begin with I would like to say that I do not hold the belief that every indi- 
vidual has a private access to his own mind and that a particular statement 
about himself taken in isolation is not as incomprehensible to himself as 
it is to other people. On the contrary, I cannot see that the individual is 
in a different situation when the particular statement is about himself from 
the situation he is in when the statement is about someone else. I think 
that unless Metternich would have managed to link the statement that he 
believes in the principle of legitimacy with some other statement or state- 
ments, this particular statement about himself would have been as incompre- 
hensible to him as it must be to anybody else. 


V 

Now the most obviously illuminating statement that can be joined to 
a particular statement is a universal statement. If Metternich, for instance, 
could link the statement that he believed in the principle of legitimacy 
with the statement that all people who used to be frightened by political 
insecurity in their youth, do; he, as well as anybody else, might feel en- 
lightened. Such enlightenment may be obtained, in this particular situation, 
in two different ways. Metternich may know that he was frightened in his 
youth by political insecurity. In this case he will simply know that his 
belief in the principle of legitimacy is the sort of thing one might have 
expected. Or else, he may derive enlightenment in a different sense. He 
may infer from his belief in the principle of legitimacy, that he must have 
been frightened of political insecurity in his youth. Whichever way one 
chooses, one may say that the enlightenment results from the fact that 
with the help of the universal statement, an explanation of a particular 
statement is offered. I would call such a universal statement an abstract 
universal in order to distinguish it from the concrete universal, 

There is another way in which enlightenment can be achieved. En- 
lightenment results whenever a particular statement is linked with a 
concrete universal. It is clearly very difficult, if not impossible, to give a 
formal account of such a situation, for a concrete universal is, as we hav 
seen, a story and not a single proposition. This inability to give a formal 
description must, however, not blind us to the fact that such a situation 
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can result in a very real state of enlightenment—more real in fact, as I 
shall try to show, than the enlightenment that results as a rule, from the 
situation in which an abstract universal is used. 

In the concrete universal story there is no suggestion that the events 
described are bound or likely to happen again. It would be wrong, therefore, 
to say that a particular series of events is a single instance of the general 
pattern exhibited in the concrete universal story. It would similarly be 
wrong to think of a particular series of events as a repetition of the concrete 
universal story. It is more appropriate to think of the concrete universal 
story as a mirror in which one sees a particular series of events. Countless 
family histories may be seen reflected with greater or lesser accuracy in 
detail, in the story of King Oedipus ; and the story of many an adventurous 
exploration is mirrored in the myth of Prometheus. An explorer will ex- 
perience a sudden flash of illumination on hearing the story of Prometheus. 
But this flash will not be due to the fact that he sees himself as a particular 
instance of a Prometheus-pattern. There is no possible likelihood of any 
of the more detailed features of that story ever recurring in actual life or 
of any exact correspondence between the concrete universal and the partic- 
ular story. It is as though the reflection in the mirror suddenly shows up 
the central theme or the red thread running through the particular events ; 
without in any way smudging or effacing the manifold detailed features of 
the particular story. An explorer can receive an enlightenment by comparing 
his own story with that of Prometheus. But this enlightenment is not due 
to the fact that he sees his own story as a replica of the Prometheus story. 
It is due to the recognition of the significant theme in his own story while 
the detailed variations between the Prometheus-story and the explorer’s 
story are fully appreciated and recounted. 


VI 


I would like to argue that a more genuine enlightenment results from 
the conjunction of a concrete universal with a particular statement than 
from the conjunction of an abstract universal with a particular statement. 

Let us examine the case in which an abstract universal is used. The 
truth or falsity of the universal statement, as has often been observed, does 
not arise. A universal statement is like an ‘ inference-ticket’; it gives 
instructions for the formulation of a particular proposition. But when such 
@ proposition is actually made, according to the instructions, the question 
of truth and falsity is relevant. Now, when the person under discussion is 
a fairly dumb individual, he will readily give his assent to a particular 
proposition about himself formed on the instructions of the ‘ inference- 
ticket ’ without being too careful as to whether he really ought to give 
his assent or not. As long as it is in the vicinity of the truth he will be 
satisfied. He is easily satisfied with a particular proposition because he 
himself is not in the habit of formulating any propositions at all. He 
spends most of his life in listening to a certain number of universal pro- 
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positions, so called inference-tickets, that are available in the community | 


he is living in. He can hardly give or withhold his assent from these ; but 
he will think of his own case, whatever it may be, as adequately described 
by a particular proposition formulated with the help of a universal pro. 
position. He will never be alive to the fact that none of the particular 
propositions inferred are really the case. The only kind of knowledge he has 
of himself is as a particular instance of a universal rule. I once saw a film 
in which Russian soldiers at the front were feeling bored. Suddenly they 


all cheered because one of them suggested they write to Moscow and ask © 


the War Department to send down some slogans. These slogans, no doubt, 
were abstract universals. They were to be used by the soldiers for the kind 
of enlightenment that is to be derived from joining abstract universal 
statements to particular statements. 

In the case in which the person under discussion is an intellectually 
alert individual, it will soon turn out that the abstract universal is of no 
real use at all. For in such a case it must be discovered that the individual 


must withhold his full assent from the particular propositions that can be | 


inferred from the abstract statement. He will find that the truth about 
himself really lies a bit to the right or a bit to the left of the particular 
proposition inferred. He will hum and haw about the proposition, turn it 
around, look it again and finally discard it because it is not really applicable 
to his case. To the alert individual the abstract universal is of no use. To 
the dumb individual it is an instruction for the derivation of self-knowledge. 
Thus the dumb individual will never know himself other than as a particular 
instance of a universal rule. Only the alert individual will realise that 
there must remain a tension between the particular proposition he can infer 
from the universal statement and the particular proposition to which he 
might give his assent. 

Nobody has ever claimed that there is any state of affairs in the world 
that is described by an abstract universal proposition. But it is commonly 
believed that the particular propositions, for the formulation of which the 
universal proposition is an instruction, describe a state of affairs ; that is, 
if it is a true proposition. But now we find that this is not so. Not even a 
particular proposition, formulated according to the instructions provided 
by a universal proposition, is, strictly speaking, either true or false. For 
no alert individual can give his assent to a particular proposition inferred 
from a universal one. Such assent would brand him, or at least a certain 
quality of his, as the exact replica of countless other people or of certain 
qualities of theirs. If such assent is withheld, the proposition cannot be true. 

I have taken special care to insist that the test of the truth of a particular 
proposition about a person is the assent of the person the proposition is 
about. It is always easier for A to give his assent to a proposition about B 
than it is for B to give his assent to the same proposition. We are therefore 
always inclined to use abstract universais and the particular propositions 
that follow from them when we are talking about other people. When we 
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are talking about others, we are ready to be high-handed and to push a 
person into a certain group or regard his qualities or reactions as replicas 
of those of other people. The dumb individual will listen attentively to 
such high-handed talk and consider that he is receiving enlightenment from 
it. The alert individual will protest. I would conclude, therefore, that the 
fact that only the dumb individual will consider himself enlightened in 
such a case, must not be taken as proof of the truth of the proposition. 
The alert individual’s protest must weigh more heavily and we ought there- 
fore to insist on the rule that only the assent of the person the proposition 
is about is a valid test of its truth. It is, of course, conceivable that one 
should occasionally insist on the truth of a proposition without the assent 
of the person the proposition is about. But such an insistence is tantamount 
to the declaration that the person concerned is either dishonest or insane. 

It is dangerously easy to have the illusion that in spite of these facts 
some enlightenment can result from the use of an abstract universal. The 
whole tenor of modern life is an inducement to such an illusion. Modern 
communities depend to a very large degree upon our ability to organise 
and manipulate our fellow-men. Such manipulation depends upon the 
formulation of abstract universal propositions such as that old people do 
this and young people do that and people with a moderate interest in religion 
do another. While it is comparatively easy to formulate such propositions, 
it is not equally easy to get particular individuals to give their assent to 
the particular propositions that can be inferred from them. But our ability 
to manipulate people depends on their arranging themselves willingly into 
the groups outlined by these propositions. In other words, we must hope 
that their knowledge of themselves is never other than is suggested by the 
abstract universal propositions we make to them. Our whole scheme of 
social organisation would break down if people suddenly rejected particular 
propositions inferred from abstract universals as not being accurate or 
applicable to them. We trust, therefore, that we will produce an even 
greater number of dumb individuals who will not know themselves except 
through abstract universals. For this reason much of our educational system 
and the way in which we conduct our examinations is geared to the pro- 
motion of a knowledge of abstract universals. Our social systems to-day 
stand or fall with the extent to which we can make people believe that 
they are particular instances of universal conditions. I suspect that this 
situation goes far to explain a curious fact. 

The study of psychology and other general principles occupies a very 
much larger part in the modern university curriculum than the study of 
mythology and its modern equivalents, novels. Mythology and novels are 
concrete universals. But the principles of psychology are abstract universals. 
In psychology we learn that babies who are swaddled are likely to love 
totalitarianism. We may presume that the wide diffusion of psychological 
knowledge will prevail in suggesting to people that they are particular 
instances of a universal rule. I think it unlikely that the mere desire for 
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knowledge about human nature has given such a wide piace to the abstract 
universals of psychology in our curricula. For there is nothing to be gauged 
from the abstract universals of psychology which is not to be found in the 
concrete universals of mythology and novels. Only in psychology this 
knowledge is expressed with a precision and abstraction which makes, to 
the alert individual, every particular statement formulated upon its basis 
a half or quarter truth. The dumb individual, on the other hand, will happily 
give his assent to the particular propositions inferred from the abstract 
universals of psychology. His tendency to do so will be vastly increased 
by the fact that these abstract universals—given our modern educational 
systems—are the only universals that are readily available to be linked 
with particular statements. 

The role played by concrete universals in the process of intellectual 
illumination appears to me to be quite different. 

The relationship of the concrete universal to truth and falsity is very 
different from that of the abstract universal. The concrete universal, as 
we have seen, is a particular story, not an inference ticket or an instruction 
as to how to formulate particular propositions. At the same time the uni- 


versal features embodied in the concrete universal make it clear that it © 


can never be true or false in the simple sense in which a particular proposition 
can be true or false. The best way to approach this matter is by saying 
that the concrete universal is a composition. It is composed of many elements 
which are singly true ; or most of which are singly true. But the concrete 
universal, the composite story, is not a description of an event and can 
therefore not be either true or false. 

The creation of a composite personality and of a composite event is the 
result of a long and shrewd observation of particular personalities and 
events. I have tried to explain above how we must picture the distillation 
of the myth. The process can certainly not be described as a process of 
abstraction or of induction. It does not consist in the simple adding of 
characteristic features ; nor does it consist in an inductive inference which 
somehow leads to the conclusion that if a and b and e and d hate their 
fathers then all men hate their fathers. The concrete universal is put to- 
gether by a non-mechanical process. Single features and events are singled 
out and put together as if they belonged to one person and formed one 
event. There is therefore nothing in the real world which corresponds to 
the composite product, the concrete individual. The figure of Anna Karen- 
ina, for instance, cannot be found in the world of Tolstoy’s actual experience. 
There is no single woman of whom one can say that she is described in the 
novel. We must believe that countless experiences were welded together 
and that the observation of many years was distilled into the character of 
Anna Karenina. Tolstoy did not use this experience, as he well might have, 
in order to formulate abstract universal propositions. He knew that such 
abstract universals would have to be used as instructions, for the formulation 
of particular statements and that hardly any alert individual: would ever 
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be able to give his wholehearted assent to any of these propositions as 
describing herself. Therefore he thought it wiser to create a composite 
picture and allow other people to use it in order to gain enlightenment— 
not by inferring particular propositions from it—but by recognising their 
own lives and characteristics in it without being compelled to see in it a 
complete likeness of themselves in every single detail. 

The composition of a concrete universal is the essence of mythical think- 
ing or of mythopoeic thought. We can observe, however, that by the very 
nature of this thought, a concrete universal may well contain propositions 
which are most probably not true. I am thinking of propositions about 
giants, dwarfs, flights through the air and such like. In principle such 
propositions do not differ from the other propositions in the concrete uni- 
versal, because, as we have seen, the whole question of truth apd falsity does 
not arise in regard to the concrete universal. At the same time one can 
easily see that there is nothing in the story and character of Anna Karenina 
which could not have happened ; whereas there is much in the story of the 
Garden of Eden which could not have taken place quite in the way in which 
it is described. But it seems to me that it lies in the very nature of mytho- 
poeic thought, in the very nature of composition, that features and elements 
should creep into the picture which are not a description of any reality. 
Some mythical thinkers depart further from what could happen than others ; 
but it does not seem a sensible criticism of mythical thought to say that 
such and such a story could not be true and that therefore the whole myth 
ought to be rejected. The truth of a myth does not depend, in any case, on 
whether it is a true description of a single event to be located in space and 
time, but on whether people recognise themselves and their lives in it or 
not. It is not at all surprising that some myth-makers should have exploited 
this relation of the myth to reality in order to create a special technique. 
Unperturbed as to whether what they say is strictly possible or not, they 
say things which could never have happened in order to emphasise certain 
qualities or features of their story. They know quite well that the use of 
the myth will not depend on whether any statement in it is an exact des- 
cription of what actually happened. And therefore they can afford to em- 
phasise their story and to underline certain parts in it by free invention. 
Thus we get the seemingly paradoxical conclusion that that myth may easily 
be the most enlightening which is literally the least credible. 


VII 


It will be readily conceded that a particular proposition, whether it is 
made about oneself or about another person, requires in order to be in- 
telligible in any sense other than a purely semantic sense, a further pro- 
position of a more universal character. I have argued above that there are 
two kinds of propositions of a more universal character which, if joined 
with the particular proposition, will illuminate it, make it intelligible. The 
first kind I described as the abstract universal and the second kind as the 
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concrete universal. I have further argued that both kinds of proposition 
are derived from particular bits of information—the one by induction or by 
abstraction or by generalisation ; the other by a process of composition. 

I do not propose to enter the controversy as to what exactly is meant 
by induction or abstraction or generalisation, for my interest in abstract 
universals is, for reasons which I have stated, very limited. But I would 
like to add a word about the derivation of concrete universals. Concrete 
universal propositions consist of at least one sentence and often of more 
than one sentence. In spite of this fact, people have often been easily satisfied 
by theories according to which they are innate and/or ideally preordained 
patterns. Such theories are, presumably, conceived under the influence of 
Plato—although one might have expected their upholders to pay mor 
attention to the fact that Plato, after all, was concerned with concepts 
and not with propositions. 

I would distinguish two kinds of such theories. The first kind is repre. 
sented e.g. by the arguments of Professor 8. H. Hooke, as stated in his 
introduction to The Labyrinth. The second kind is represented by the 
theoretical arguments of C. G. Jung. Professor Hooke writes that a myth 
‘embodies a situation of profound emotional significance’. There is a 
constant need for the revocation of a situation of which the myth is a des. 
cription because the need for the myth is by its nature recurrent. Hence 
‘the repetition of the ritual which deals with the situation and satisfies 
the need evoked by it’. In this view, myth and ritual are intimately con- 
nected, like the two sides of a single coin. But it is clear that in this view, 
myth (or ritual; it is difficult to say which is prior), is an expression of 
human nature, something embedded or innate in it, a pattern of thought 
or of action which our nature from time to time compels us to express or 
enact. 

The theory of C. G. Jung is less elaborate and therefore more obviously 
Platonic. He argues that there are embedded in the human (collective) 
mind certain forms in which mental energy displays itself. These forms are 
the archetypal patterns and they are displayed in both myth and ritual as 
the circumstances permit. 

It would be difficult to criticise these theories or to state precisely why 
one rejects them. I can do no more than stress that there is a strong element 
of historical experience in the formation of myths ; and that my views are 
therefore incompatible with those which deny this large element of actual 
experience and which consider man instead as being under a compulsion, 
through his innate ideas, to express myths or enact rituals. I would not 
deny that factors other than experience play a vital part in the composition 
of the concrete universal. But I have tried to argue that such composition 
depends on the interplay between historical fact and mythical patterns 
and that neither is conceivable without the other. 


Peter Munz 


Victoria University College, Wellington, N.Z. 
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CAUSAL STATEMENTS 


The traditional dispute about causality has been between those empir- 
icist philosophers who maintain that causal connexions between events are 
merely a matter of de facto regularities of sequence, and their rationalist 
opponents who claim that de facto regularities are themselves in need of 
explanation and that we cannot explain them without postulating some sort 
of necessary connexions between the events that occur in such regular 
sequences. Because the rationalist’s claim is a stronger one than the em- 
piricist’s, it is harder to defend. Indeed, the very nature of the claim is 
difficult to make clear and it sometimes seems when we read the history of 
the dispute that empiricists have found it easier to refute the claim than 
to understand it. However, it can fairly be said that where the points at 
issue have been clear enough to form a subject for debate, the empiricists 
have had the better of the argument. Nowadays a philosopher has to be 
rather defiantly old-fashioned to maintain the necessary connexion view of 
causality : yet it is still possible to find philosophers of standing like Kneale, 
Broad and Ewing who find the various versions of the Regularity Theory 
inadequate and are forced into some form of the rationalist theory in spite 
of its known weaknesses and the thoroughness with which they have been 
probed. 

It has therefore seemed to me worth while to have another look at the 
question. I shall not, however, rehearse the old arguments except in so 
far as this is necessary in order to show the relevance of what I have to 
suggest. It seems to me that there are two different ways in which we might 
approach the question. On the one hand, we may assume, as the participants 
in this argument seem generally to have done, that the main point at issue 
is the straightforward one of whether or not necessary connexions hold 
between events. This is a question that can be answered by a straight 
‘yes’ or ‘no’. ‘ Are there necessary connexions between events ?’ looks 
like (and has been understood as) as question of fact like ‘ Are there uni- 
corns?’ Rationalists have assumed that events in a causal sequence would 
not follow each other unless they were linked by a causal bond just as the 
carriages of a railway train would not follow each other unless they were 
linked by couplings. Empiricists, on the other hand, have refused to believe 
that the events of nature behave like a series of railway trains ; they have 
held that some sequences do not need to have their units coupled and that 
causal sequences are of this sort. We can, however, refuse to assume that 
the question is a straightforward one of assigning predicates to pairs of 
events. The question may not be after all an ‘all or nothing’ one. If it 
is not, the solution of the problem may possibly give some kind of mediation 
between the two views at least to the extent of showing that both sides are 
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right in what they deny. This would not be possible if it were simply a ff 


question of deciding whether or not there are instances of necessary con. 
nexions in nature. 

Empiricist criticism of the rationalist view has often consisted in pointing 
out confusions that might have resulted in belief in necessary connexion, 
For example, it has been suggested that the rationalist was misled by con. 
fusing the prescriptive effect of the laws of morality or of society with the 
purely descriptive function of laws of nature. Alternatively, the more 
sophisticated of them have been accused of mistaking the necessary character 
of the mathematical formulation of natural laws for a property of the factual 
sequences that the laws apply to. It seems to me very unlikely that such 
confusions would have survived their diagnosis in any reasonably clear. 
headed philosopher. In any case, the supposed sources of a philosophical 
mistake cannot be certainly determined until we know exactly what the 
mistake is. And that is just what we do not know in the case of the rational. 
ist view of causality. This is at once the strength and the weakness of the 
view. It is impossible to refute it finally because it is impossible to expound 
it clearly. What we want to know is what it means to attribute necessary 
connexions to nature. 

The word ‘ necessary ’ is a modal word that has a fairly well defined use 
in logic. Presumably, therefore, when a philosopher attributes necessary 
connexions to sequences of events he is using the word in a sense analogous 
to its logical sense. Event E, is necessarily connected with Event E, to 
which it stands in the relation of cause to effect in a way analogous to that 
in which a proposition P may be necessarily connected with another pro- 
position Q. There are, however, two obvious difficulties here. In the first 
place there are no necessary connexions in logic between two propositions 
that are simple in structure and whose truth-values are independent : but 
such connexions are supposed by the rationalist to hold between simple 
and distinct events in nature. Nor is it any use for the rationalist to invoke 
alleged instances of necessary connexion between properties such as ‘ every- 
thing red is extended’. For the necessity of these connexions is held by 
many philosophers to be verbal and not factual. And only if the necessity 
can be interpreted as factual is it of any use to the rationalist as an admitted 
instance of the kind that he needs as a pattern for causal necessity. The 
dispute about synthetic a priori statements cannot be invoked here just 
because it is a dispute. Or we might say that it is too relevant to be useful 
since on the rationalist view all causal statements must themselves be 
synthetic a priori. 

The second objection is more serious. Necessary connexions do not hold 
in logic between propositions except in relation to the logical rules that 
apply to the system in which the propositions occur. The proposition Q is 
necessarily connected with the compound proposition ‘P and if P then 
Q’ in virtue of the rule of detachment. But this fact makes the logical 
analogy useless for the rationalist. For he wants to say that the laws of 
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nature are a consequence of the necessary connexions between events. And 
in logic it is the other way about—the necessary connexions are a consequence 
of the laws. Thus if the proponent of the necessary connexion view of 
causality relies on logic for a model in terms of which to explain his view, 
the model is quite unsuitable. The unsuitability of the logical model can 
be shown in another way. We do not only deduce effects from their causes, 
as when we predict. We can just as easily deduce a cause from an observed 
effect. But in logic we cannot do this in the same way. From a given set 
of premisses we can certainly deduce a unique conclusion : but from a given 
conclusion, we cannot deduce the premisses. If we know the rules of the 
logical system in which the given proposition occurs as a conclusion we 
can indeed construct any number of sets of premisses from which the con- 
clusion will follow. But whereas the so-called causal entailment is, on the 
rationalist view, a symmetrical relation holding between antecedent and 
consequent events, logical entailment is not normally symmetrical in this 
way. In short, either the rationalist rests his theory upon a mistaken view 
of logic or his logical model will not perform the task that he requires of it. 

Let us therefore look at the theory on its own merits in so far as it can 
be understood without an appeal to unsuitable analogies. The rationalist 
view of causality is the view that modal properties and, in particular, the 
property ‘ necessary ’ are part of nature in that we find them instantiated 
in facts as well as in arguments. This looks like a claim that such concepts 
are empirical, yet it is obvious that in the ordinary sense of the word, they 
cannot be so. For if they were, sufficiently careful scrutiny of the facts 
would establish their occurrence. What the rationalist is claiming is rather 
that necessity must be an objective property of some sequences of events 
in order for these sequences to have certain other properties that they 
admittedly do possess, in particular, their observable regularities. 

The argument is thus a transcendental argument of the type made fam- 
ous by Kant. The form of such arguments is : If not-Q then not-P : but P. 
Therefore Q. Since the argument has a valid form and the minor premiss 
is empirical, the conclusion must be accepted provided we accept the major 
premiss. In this instance the major premiss is : If events were not neces- 
sarily connected, they would not occur in regular sequences. I shall examine 
this later. 

For the present what we have to note is this : the properties of causal 
sequences that are accounted for in this way, that is, their regularities, are 
not properties of single pairs or sequences of events. They are properties of 
the classes to which such pairs and sequences belong. When the rationalist 
claims that the general law : ‘ Every event of type A is followed by an 
event of type B’ could not be true unless the individual occurrences of 
event A and event B were linked by a necessary connexion, he is claiming 
that the regularity of association of A and B is accounted for by the instan- 
tiation of a modal property in every one of their joint occurrences. He 
wants to say that the uniformities of succession that we describe as causal 
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sequences depend for their uniformity on the occurrences of necessary con- 
nexions in each of the instances of the succession. 

Why are the rationalists persuaded to make so strong a claim to account 
for the everyday facts of experience ? Their main reason has always been 
that the Regularity Theory, in its various forms, is inadequate to account 
for what we all believe about causality. Sometimes they have put their 
objections in a form that can easily be refuted. Ewing, for example, holds 
that the regularity view entails that ‘the world of events in time is not 
any sort of rational system but a mere assemblage of intrinsically uncon- 
nected facts’ and that it ‘amounts really to a denial of causation ’.' His 
main reason for holding this view is that if we do not assume that causes 
are necessarily connected with their effects we must assume that the associ- 
ation of an antecedent event and its consequent is a random or chance 
coincidence, which must become progressively more and more improbable 
the oftener the antecedent and consequent are associated together. Ignoring 
the curious view of probability presupposed in this argument, it can be 
effectively answered by pointing out that the dichotomy ‘ either necessary 
connexion or chance coincidence’ does not exhaust the possibilities. To 
assume that it does is merely to beg the question against the empiricist. 
For he may well reply that the words ‘ chance’ and ‘ random’ take their 
meaning by contrast with ‘regular’ or ‘ according to rule’ and not by 
contrast with ‘ necessary ’. 

Again, it has been held (and this is, I think, a variant of Ewing’s argu- 
ment) that unless we assume that the causal bond is a necessary connexion 
and not a mere factual sequence, we cannot ‘ justify induction’ and so 
provide a rational ground for anticipating that our future experience will 
be consonant with our past. But this contention may easily be disposed 
of. The point of the rationalist claim is that necessary connexions hold be- 
tween individual pairs of events. Now if we are prepared to doubt the 
uniformity of nature at all, we have no reason for supposing that future 
events may not lack their necessary links as easily as their usual associates. 
Necessary connexion can guarantee the future only if it is conceived as a 
rule analogous to the laws of logic. And it has been shown already that laws 
of nature are, on the rationalist theory, quite unlike the laws of logic. 

Nevertheless, there is a stronger objection that can be put to the defender 
of the Regularity Theory. It has been said that if the statement ‘ A causes 
B’ means merely ‘ There is a de facto uniformity of succession of events of 
type B upon events of type A’, we can interpret the proposed analysis in 
two ways. In the first place, we may suppose that to say ‘there is a uni- 
formity of this sort’ means only that all the observed instances of A and B 
have hitherto been associated in this way. And then our causal law will 
merely be a shorthand description of past events that gives us no warrant 
for any predictions of such uniformities of sequence in the future. Or, 
alternatively, we can interpret the word ‘is’ in a timeless sense so that we 

1 Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, 1932-3, p. 97. 
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mean ‘ there always has been and always will be a uniformity of this sort ’. 
But if we do this, we are going far beyond the evidence of our experience, 
so far beyond indeed that the theory can hardly any longer be called 
empirical. 

I do not think that this objection is fatal to the empiricist position but 
the defender of the Regularity Theory has to make his claim more explicit 
in response to it. He is, however, unable to do so as long as he assumes 
that the issue between himself and the rationalist is the plain factual question 
of whether or not there are necessary connexions between events in the 
world. It is certainly possible to refute the rationalist’s contention or, at 
least, to make it seem far-fetched, speculative and unnecessary. But if he 
leaves the matter there, he still has to meet the objections expressed in the 
dilemma : either causal laws are useless for prediction or they are never 
known at all. One obvious way of elaborating the Regularity Theory is 
to claim that expressions of causal laws are not straightforward descriptive 
uses of language. And this offers a hope to the empiricist of meeting the 
objection to his theory by showing that the rationalist’s criticisms are an 
ignoratio elenchi. Perhaps the best known example of this sort of theory 
is that set out by F. P. Ramsey in his essay on ‘ General Propositions and 
Causality ’.2 Ramsey claimed that a general causal law of the form ‘ All 
A’s are B’s ? is not a judgment about the world but a rule for determining 
our future attitudes towards the world. Being a rule, it cannot be denied 
as an ordinary indicative statement can be denied though one can disagree 
with the policy of adopting it. It is clear what Ramsey is denying here 
but it is not quite so clear what he is affirming. He wants to deny that 
general laws of the form ‘ For all z’s, if x has property A then it has property 
B’ (which he calls ‘ variable hypotheticals ’) are equivalent to conjunctions, 
finite or infinite, of the form ‘2, has properties A & B, x, has properties 
ae , Z, has properties A & B’. Such a conjunction corres- 
ponding to the observed cases of conjoined properties that form the evidence 
for the law is indeed part of the content of the hypothetical. But in addition 
the hypothetical expresses a hope, expectation or determination and the 
force of the universal quantifier is to evince these attitudes. But Ramsey 
says in addition that such a general hypothetical is ‘a formula from which 
we may derive propositions ’ and a rule for judging : if I meet an A, I shall 
regard it as a B. 

It seems to me that Ramsey is right in insisting that causal statements 
are not a simple descriptive use of language but wrong in his diagnosis of 
the extra language use involved in making these affirmations. I have two 
reasons for saying this. In the first place, the adoption of a general law as 
a rule to guide the way in which we classify our future experience, would be 


*Foundations of Mathematics, pp. 237-255. 


*For the purposes of the contrast between the rationalist and empiricist views of 
causality, there is no point in distinguishing between ‘ uniformities of succession ’ or 
ordinary causal uniformities and ‘ uniformities of co-existence’ or natural kinds. I 
shall therefore use the expression ‘ All A’s are B’s’ as a short formula for a general law 
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most unwise. It runs counter to the very sensible maxim recommended to 
research workers by Claude Bernard : Always beware of finding what you 
are looking for. Ramsey suggests instead : Always make sure of finding 
what you are looking for. And this would, of course, be disastrous as a 
scientific policy and put an end to further discoveries. It would indeed be 
far safer to adopt as a rule the contradictory of the general hypothetical, 
namely, ‘ There are some x’s that are A’s but not B’s’. This would have the 
effect of drawing our attention to the A’s without prejudging their status 
as B’s and so of making us alive to the possible exceptions to our past ex- 
perience. Secondly, it is difficult to see how this theory can give a satis. 
factory account of individual causal statements, ‘this case of A caused 
this case of B ’ and the like. Indeed neither Ramsey nor any other empiricist, 
so far as I know, has given a plausible explanation of these. To the ration. 
alist, of course, they present no difficulty. For him, two unique events 
which had occurred only once in the world’s history might be causally 
connected, though we, of course, could never come to know that they were. 
And if the rationalist were to assert (or deny) that two such unique events 
were respectively cause and effect he would be, on his own theory, making 
a statement that was true or false even though it could not be verified. 
But if causality lies either in mere regularity or in regularity plus the adop- 
tion of a forecasting rule then a single instance of A followed by B cannot 
be an instance of causality. For a single instance of two events in sequence 
can neither be regular nor irregular. Moreover, we have no clear criteria 
for deciding how many instances we must wait for before we canonise the 
sequence as regular enough to qualify for the title ‘ causal ’. 

This objection is useful in introducing a second major difference between 
the rationalist and the empiricist attitudes to the question. The first differ- 
ence is that the rationalist can suppose that in assigning causes to the world 
he is making use of language in a purely descriptive way, whilst the empiricist 
cannot suppose this. The second difference is that whereas the rationalist 
can on his own theory assign causal connexions to single pairs of events, 
the empiricist cannot do so on the regularity theory. Since regularity can 
be predicated only of sets of events and not of single occurrences, the em- 
piricist must hold that when we say that one given event causes another, all 
we mean is that the events to which we refer are members of a regular 
sequence of similar occurrences. Thus whereas the rationalist theory of 
necessary connexion claims that the very existence of regular causal 
sequences depends upon the individual characters of the events making up 
the sequence, the empiricist must claim the converse, namely, that individual 
uniformities of succession are only derivatively entitled to the title ‘ causal’ 
in virtue of belonging to a class of similar uniformities. Now these two 
differences between the views of rationalists and empiricists are related in 
an interesting way which helps us to see the kind of language use that is 
necessary to make the Regularity Theory a plausible one. 

The use of the word ‘ cause’ on the empiricist theory is a use similar to 
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that of a word like ‘ convention ’, ‘ habit’ or ‘symptom’. Such words are 
not straight-forward descriptive predicates nor are they ordinary classifiers. 
To say that an event is a cause tells us no more about the nature of the 
event than to say that a certain action is conventional or habitual tells us 
about the nature of the action. Such a use of language is not descriptive 
(except in a very weak sense which I shall explain below). If we are told 
that a certain unspecified action is conventional, we know that it is a member 
of a class of similar actions that are performed on certain socially determined 
occasions. But that is all that we know. We cannot tell what characteristics 
the action possesses that distinguishes it from other conventional actions. 
And the same is true of habits, dispositions, signs and symptoms. To ask 
what any of these have distributively in common is not at all like asking 
what all dogs or all pieces of gold have in common. But it is very like asking 
what it is that causes have in common so that we call them all ‘ causes ’. 

It is not easy to state exactly what the difference is between ordinary 
description and this sort of classification. It is absurd to deny that we classify 
actions and events by calling them conventional or habitual or causal. 
But we are certainly not describing them in the sense of offering a clinical 
record of their observable properties. In the first place, to observe one 
instance of a convention or a habit does not establish that it is such an 
instance. Indeed, it is logically impossible that it should do so. We must 
first observe several instances of the action in question and then conclude 
that the action forms part of a series that can collectively be called a con- 
vention or a habit. Unfortunately, there are no rules to decide how many 
such observations we must make before we are entitled to the conclusion. 
No doubt we should all agree on well attested cases and disagree on border- 
line instances. But the disagreement would be a disagreement between 
judges or umpires and not between observers. We should agree on all the 
available evidence but disagree on its assessment because our criteria for 
decision and our precedents failed to give us a clear guide. 

The assigning of the title ‘ causal ’ to regular sequences of events involves 
a very similar use of language. The practical problem is more acute here 
since it is of much more consequence to us to make judicious ascriptions of 
the title ‘ cause ’ than it is to determine what actions are to be called habits 
or conventions. But if we are asking what sort of a claim is made in saying 
that one event was the cause of another, we can get a very good idea of 
what is involved in the question by looking at the simpler and less contro- 
versial questions about conventions and habits that I have proposed as 
guiding models. But here, as usually in philosophy, it is very tempting to 
oversimplify. The different kinds of language function are not mutually 
exclusive in their occurrences. When we say, rightly, that assigning the 
predicate ‘ causal ’ to a certain sequence of events is not a descriptive use of 
language but a judicial one we have given only a very incomplete account. 
Consider what language functions are involved in saying ‘ A caused B’. 

(1) We are saying that the compound event ‘ A then B’ is a member of 
a series of similar sequences. This is a classificatory use of language. 
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(2) We are making a claim or an umpire’s decision that the event ranks 
as a cause in virtue of its membership of the series and the fact that the 
general law has a certain logical rank in a system of explanation. 

Other functions can be distinguished but these are the most important 
and it is worth looking at them more closely. 

I said that use (1) is classificatory without being descriptive, but it would 
be more accurate to say that it is classificatory rather than descriptive, 
When we describe anything, we implicitly classify it by our use of the 
descriptive words which must, of course, be general words and therefore 
classifiers. But the ordinary descriptive use of language is designed to 
maximise the connotative function of the general words and minimise their 
denotative function. For though a general word must by its nature have 
both functions, it can be used on some occasions primarily for description 
when its connotative function is at a maximum and on other occasions 
when its denotative function is dominant, primarily for classification. If I 
say ‘ The lawn is covered with dandelions ’, I am using the word ‘ dandelion’ 
descriptively in the sense that the descriptive function of the general word 
is there at a maximum. But if I say ‘ this weed-killer will destroy the dande- 
lions ’, the word is working primarily as a classifier. (Usually, the sign 
that a word is being used to classify rather than to describe is its use with 
a quantifying expression : ‘ all the z’s ’, ‘ some of the 2’s ’, ‘ one of the z’s’, 
and so on. Perhaps this is one of the reasons why an extensional logic is 
so much easier to construct than an intensional one.) But the descriptive 
and classificatory powers of a word are ordinarily conjoint powers so that 
the maximum classificatory use of a word still demands a minimum descrip- 
tive use and vice versa. Now the use of the word ‘ cause’ when we make 
an individual causal judgment ‘ This event was the cause of that’ is prim- 
arily and almost exclusively a classificatory use. For the word ‘ cause’ is 
a much more powerful classifier than a word like ‘ dandelion’ or any other 
common noun or adjective. For such descriptive force as the term has is 
derived from the fact that there is more than one occasion of its instantiation. 
In this it differs sharply from an ordinary general term like ‘ yellow’ or 
‘flower’. For even if there were only one instance of yellow in the whole 
world or only one single flower, these words would still have a connotation. 
But this could not be so in the case of a word like ‘ cause’. Part of what 
philosophers have meant in using the word ‘ category ’ to refer to concepts 
like cause or relation or property is that they are, so to speak, abnormally 
general terms. And part of the reason for this exaggerated generality is 
that their descriptive force is pathologically attenuated so that the corres- 
ponding concepts could not be instantiated at all unless they were multiply 
instantiated. 

We can bring out this point by trying to make this sort of classification 
more intelligible by assimilating it to a more familiar kind. We could ask: 
‘Is not : What do causes have in common ? the same sort of question as: 
What do all machines or all languages or all industries have in common ?’ 
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We think that we can answer these questions in terms of the purpose of 
the thing and that we might give the same sort of answer.to : What do 
causes have in common? But this would not help us. Let us suppose that 
we said that causality is a way of classifying events so that we can explain 
them. In the first place, it is doubtful if this answer tells us anything new 
or informative. And more important, it would still concede no descriptive 
force to the word ‘ cause’. For we would explain one event by saying that 
it was the cause of another only if we accepted the general causal law that 
covered all events of this type. Thus the descriptive force of ‘ This event 
caused that one’ would still be parasitic on the fact that the individual 
events are instances of a class of similar sequences. 

The second use of language involved in predicting causality of single 
pairs or sets of events is, in part, a consequence of this. We are making 
a claim or judicial decision when we affirm that this event caused that and 
not describing the world or discovering something in it. We discover regular- 
ity, indeed : but we affirm or ascribe causation. The rationalists were right 
in claiming that a statement of causality was more than a statement about 
the regular connexion of events, but they were wrong in their belief that 
a causal statement was simply a stronger description than the corresponding 
statement of regularity. A particular causal statement is a classificatory 
statement with an ascriptive or judicial overtone. It is not, however, an 
ascriptive utterance of quite the same sort as those discussed by Professor 
Hart in his paper ‘ The Ascription of Responsibility and Rights ’,* although 
it bears a strong resemblance to them. There is certainly a resemblance 
for example, between the following two pairs of statements : 


Al. This is a piece of land. Bl. This is an instance of regular 
connexion. 
A2. This is a piece of property. B2. This is an instance of causality. 


Both A2 and B2 are ascriptive. But although the possible ranges of evidence 
by which the respective claims might be supported or rejected are very 
different, they both lack any set of clearly determined conditions that would, 
if they were fulfilled, conclusively establish the claim of a given piece of 
land to be a piece of property or a given instance of regularity to be a cause. 
A causal regularity is one that is established and tested in a variety of ways 
which depend upon the nature of the events under consideration. It is, 
moreover, usually fitted into some sort of systematic framework of explana- 
tion. We can easily see the importance of a theoretical framework of this 
sort in such a controversy as that about extra-sensory perception.® In 
alleged cases of extra-sensory perception, regularities that would normally 
qualify for the title of ‘causal’ by the criteria of statistical significance, 
temporal coincidence, concomitant variation and so on by which prima 
facie causality is established, are denied the title largely because there is 
no theoretical framework into which the admitted facts can be incorporated. 
But if we reflect on the way in which such an explanatory background is 


‘Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, 1948-49, reprinted in Logic and Language 
(First Series), edited by A. G. N. Flew. 


‘Cf. also the dispute about body-mind interaction. 
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established, we can see how much or how little the ascription of the term 
‘causal ’ matters here. The formula ‘all A’s are B’s’, taken by itself, has no 
more in it than an affirmation of regularity and it would not count as a causal 
law if it were taken in isolation from its explanatory background. Thus we 
might say that ‘ causal ’ is a contextual predicate for which only regularitig 
are eligible. Just as de facto possession becomes de jure ownership in an 
established social system, so de facto regularity becomes causal in an estab. 
lished theoretical system. 

The classificatory and ascriptive uses of language are not the only ones 
involved in talk about causes, but they are the most important. Two minor 
uses, which are perhaps of more consequence in other contexts, are exempli- 
fied by the way in which the individual statement ‘ A caused B’ is related 
to the general causal law. The individual statement is both evidence sup. 
porting the law in the early stages of its establishment and an illustration 
of it in the later stages. The evidential use of language is a common and 
important one that is familiar in our use of words and phrases like ‘ be 
cause ’, ‘ therefore ’, ‘ seeing that’ and the like where these are not used in 
a strictly logical way. And the illustrative use is familiar when we are 
teaching and explaining. ° 

I have attended chiefly in this paper to the nature of individual causal 
statements and spoken only incidentally about general causal laws. This 
is partly because it is the status of individual affirmations that is a serious 
difficulty for an empirical view of causation. Perhaps for this reason dis- 
cussion of them has been much less common than discussion of causal laws. 
But it will have been seen that we cannot properly elucidate the nature of 
the causal law without distinguishing the kinds of language use involved 
in the affirmation of individual causal statements. Causal laws are not 
rules for classifying our future experience, as Ramsey thought. They are 
genuine propositions ; but they acquire their causal status slowly as their 
logical colour changes and matures with age and progressive confirmation. 
They start in a humble way as a mere résumé of the particular instances 
of repeated sequences of events. Later the multiplication of confirmatory 
instances endows them with predictive as well as historical functions. At 
this stage, they grow to be hypotheses and begin to acquire their explanatory 
functions. And lastly, when they are incorporated into a theoretical system 
of explanation they harden into definitions. At the beginning the individual 
instances make the general statement: but later the general statement 
works reciprocally to canonise the instantial statement as causal. And 
finally, the general statement, now a law, serves as a major premiss which in 
conjunction with an instantial premiss yields a conclusion. From ‘ All A’s 
are B’s and this is an A’ we conclude : ‘ This is a B’. But this maturation 
of a causal law from a résumé of observations to a scientific definition is 
a natural process of linguistic and logical development that cannot be neatly 
categorised in a set of necessary and sufficient conditions. 


D. J. O'Connor 
University of Liverpool. 
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THE THEMATIC PRIMACY OF MORAL EVIL 


The purpose of this paper is to point out that the subject-matter of 
Ethics—the phenomenon of Right and Wrong, with the world of concepts, 
problems and value accents that centres in it—admits of an analysis more 
adequate to its specific nature if approached primarily, though by no means 
exclusively, from the ‘ negative ’ side : in other words, that moral experience 
in the proper and distinctive sense of the term, which we must chiefly con- 
sult in order to make out what morality means, is in the first place an ex- 
perience of evil and of the ‘sign-posts’, ‘taboos’ or ‘ interdicts’ which 
warn us of its presence. The method I am trying to apply here is meant to 
keep clear alike of the ‘ naturalistic fallacy ’, i.e. the putative ‘ deduction ’ 
of morality from non-moral (‘ natural’, ‘ physical’ or ‘ metaphysical ’) 
facts—ends, desires and strivings—and of its counterpart, the ‘ idealistic 
delusion ’, i.e. the pretension to ‘ explain’ the actual valuations, concerns 
and endeavours of men from a ‘ supreme principle of morality ’ which they 
are supposed to ‘ profess ’ and to ‘ apply ’ or from an ‘ ultimate end’ which 
their concrete aims in life are supposed to subserve as so many ‘ means’. 
(Very frequently, if not mostly, these two fallacies appear inextricably 
intermingled.) If morality were tantamount to the able and successful 
management of vital interests, or inversely, if vital interests were prima 
facie directed to the achievement of moral value, the moral theme would 
be primarily ‘ positive ’, as is, for example, the theme of need-gratification 
or of any professional activity dedicated to it. In reality, the moral theme 
is primarily ‘ negative —that is, referring to evil and its avoidance or 
exclusion—owing to the fundamental fact that it arises, in its most original, 
specific and urgent forms, at the points where the primary non-moral pur- 
suits of men virtually or actually clash with the ‘ moral order’ in which 
their ‘ honour ’ and ‘ self-respect’ are tacitly implied to repose and which 
thus, in its breach rather than in its observance, is drawn to the forefront 
of their consciousness. 

Far from denoting the so-called ‘ perfection’ of the natural, vital or 
practical life of men taken in its widest sense, morality stands essentially 
and ineluctably in a kind of tension with vital practice (thus comprehensively 
understood) : this cardinal truth in Ethics is what all naturalistic and mon- 
istic views of morality, whether crudely utilitarian and ‘ reductionist’ or 
steeped in forced religious and idealistic interpretations of nature, are out 
to veil or to obscure. But tension means neither separation, indifference nor 
mutual irrelevance—this, it seems to me, is the confusion to which the vari- 
ous types of ‘formalism’, ‘ intuitionism’ and ‘axiological’ ethics are 
liable—nor blunt opposition and mutual hostility, as ‘manichaeism’ and 
other forms of pessimism would have it. On the contrary, the tension 
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between morality and vital practice is embedded in a relationship of ‘ con. 
sonance ’, ‘ correspondence’ or ultimate ‘ convergence ’—vital practice in 
disconnection from morality tending in many ways to be self-destructive, 
and morality being inseparably bound up with natural pursuits and non. 
moral perfections and accomplishments. There is, so far, a partial truth ip 
the naturalistic and the traditional religious outlooks, which must not be 
overlooked out of impatience with its smug distortion into a monistic ‘ sys. 
tem’. Morality cannot be genuinely studied except by turning to moral 
experience proper, yet moral experience itself carries in it an affirmative 
reference to non-moral values and goods. For all its sui generis character, 
the actual display of moral concerns and observances is part of men’s vital 
practice as a whole, a claim to the supreme control of which—not to its 
suppression or negation, nor to its intrinsic determination—is inherent in 
the very concept and experience of morality. In view of this twofold rela 
tionship, between morality and vital practice, of tension and interpenetra- 
tion, I propose to distinguish between thematic and implicit morality : the 
aspect of men’s express attention to moral rules and the aspect of their 
actual moral performance in the framework of the business of life. It is in 
respect of thematic morality that a ‘ primacy of evil’ may be argued. 
Morality is non-existent and impossible unless it is both thematic and 
implicit. Without the thematic element, morality would not be morality 
and the label would in fact cover something else ; without the implicit ele. 
ment, morality would be altogether unreal and therefore again something 
else—for the claim to pervade and direct the reality of life belongs to its 
essential meaning. To re-fashion the world—perhaps on the ground of one 
arbitrary and isolated postulate of thematic morality—so as to do away 
henceforth with the tension between morality and vital practice, to eliminate 
thematic morality (i.e., the necessity of ‘ conscience’ with its painful and 
tragic connotations) altogether and to reduce all morality to implicit moral- 
ity, or in other terms, to make life henceforth a priori coincident with moral- 
ity, is not only a utopian idea but lies at the very core of utopian thought 
as such. Conversely, to live in ‘ thematic ’ awareness of evil and to accept 
reality, with its potentialities of evil, as the only context in which the moral 
good may actually be accomplished, is the practical attitude to which the 
trend of ethical speculation here exposed appears undeniably to be linked. 


1. Some Facts or Mora ConsclousNEss 

(i) Obligation and Conscience. Though it cannot be said that good con- 
duct necessarily consists in duty-fulfilment or that no moral values are ever 
achieved except in compliance with an obligation, that which ought to be 
done or shunned is certainly the primary theme of moral experience. ‘ Right’ 
is what the agent ‘ owes ’ according to a recognised rule of conduct ; ‘ wrong’; 


what he is similarly ‘in duty bound’ to abstain from. The concept of | 


‘ conformity to a rule’ is not peculiar to the domain of morality : it has its 
place equally in the pursuit of any determined end, cognitive or practical ; 
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but the ‘ obliging force’ of moral rules is experienced as ‘ absolute’ in the 
sense that they do not seem to be ordained to any determined ends, or at 
any rate not to such as the agent may arbitrarily choose to pursue or— 
without thereby ‘ breaking a rule ’—to leave alone. Even though many 
morally relevant activities are a matter of free choice, morality itself, as 
contrasted for example with a given science or a given craft, is strictly un- 
evadable. The sense of moral obligation does arise, generally, in the course 
of some given pursuit or complex of pursuits ; yet it is not referred to the 
determined end—the immanent success—of that particular endeavour. For 
instance, in the course of a business operation I become aware of the duty 
of honesty (or some specification of it) : but honesty is not meant to secure 
or enhance the financial gain I have in view, nor on the other hand have I 
engaged in that commercial undertaking in order to practise the virtue of 
honesty. I may, wisely or unwisely but perfectly ‘ within my right’, with- 
draw from my concrete enterprise or even change the nature of my avoca- 
tions, and perhaps in so doing also decrease the specific occasions for me to 
act honestly as opposed to dishonestly ; I cannot, however, take a ‘ free’ 
position in regard to honesty : that is, disregard the duty to be honest and 
choose dishonesty instead without taking upon me the load of a sui generis 
experience of being ‘at fault’. Moral emphasis attaches to the different 
aspects and moments of our lives in various degrees and manners, but its 
primary note—its fundamental mode of presence—is that of self-subsistent, 
imprescriptible and irremovable obligation. 

Again, if a moral conduct is that which the agent ‘owes’ on pain of 
‘defaulting ’, an inequality of weight between positive and negative moral 
accent—that is, of attention to right and to wrong—follows logically. What 
is ‘no more than due’ does not, as it were, bespeak particular attention ; 
an act of duty-fulfilment will not as such constitute a matter for special 
discussion and praise, award or self-satisfaction. Inversely, and corres- 
pondingly, the infraction of a moral obligation does as such constitute a 
live and salient moral theme—an occasion for special reproof and ‘ hurting 
conscience ’. If to-day I have murdered, stolen or lied, that makes a moral 
event fit to be commented upon and to disturb my conscience ; whereas I 
am unlikely to be praised for having to-day been displeased with a man 
without killing him on the spot or for having abstained from pocketing 
another’s full purse well within my reach, nor shall I feel proud in the evening 
to have made a dozen or more communications during the day and told 
the truth each time. In this context, the distinction between ‘ omissions ’ 
and ‘commissions’, between acts of virtuous abstention and of positive 
duty-fulfilment, is quite irrelevant ; for instance, to pay a debt punctually, 
no doubt an active performance, is less morally noticeable or thematic 
than one’s failure to do so, which, technically or descriptively speaking, is 
4 mere ‘ omission ’, a strictly ‘ passive’ mode of behaviour. Our point here 
is simply that wrong is more conspicuous than right in so far as right is 
‘owed ’ by the agent and is the object of a ‘ claim’ on him. 
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On this view, Morality would appear comparable to a stern-featurej 
goddess if not actually a tight-lipped governess, her countenance often wrath. 
ful and at best pacified but unsmiling, as if on the look-out for the nex 
infringement of the Law of which she is the appointed guardian. Nor jj 
such a connotation of morality far remote from its popular concept. And 
indeed, we speak of ‘ remorse ’ or the ‘ pangs of conscience ’ without a proper 
equivalent on the positive side ; conscience is primarily that which ‘ hurts’ 
or “smarts ’ or at any rate disturbs or disquiets : accusing us of wrongs we 
have or may have committed, and more or less uncomfortably interfering 
with our affairs when warning us of a wrong we may be about or be tempted 
to commit. The ‘ peaceful’ or ‘ satisfied ’ conscience is hardly better than 
a conscience at rest—a silent voice, an absence of sting, rather than 
source of any peculiar pleasure or elation. The criminal court will conviet 
or at best acquit the accused, nor is there such a thing as a tribunal of re. 
wards to balance it exactly. An asymmetrical position of good and evil, in 
the sense of a thematic preponderance of the latter—an overweight of neg. 
ative emphasis—seems to prevail. 

Such a view of morality may evoke censure as being unduly narrow and 
one-sided. Praise and admiration on moral grounds, it will be said, exist 
as well as reproof; we speak of good men no less than of bad, and may 


emphasize a person’s good just as well as another’s bad character ; we refer | 


to ‘ good intentions ’ not only in the sense of lawful or licit ones—the mere 
absence of evil—but distinguishing between more and less ‘ highly moral’ 
motives ; and, in the domain of the types of moral conduct, beyond sheer 
duty-fulfilment we know such meritorious acts, not properly ‘ owed’, as 
the acts of gratuitous generosity or of high-minded public endeavour. 
Moreover, in arduous circumstances even the mere act of compliance with 
one’s strict obligation may appear, not only ‘ right ’—constituting, that is, 
a behaviour free from blame—but ‘notably’ meritorious, praiseworthy 
and admirable. Again, conformity or non-conformity to a definite set of 
rules is by no means the only dimension of morality ; we may view the 
moral performance of men, not only in the optics of ‘ blemish ’ and ‘ spot 
lessness ’ (‘ sinning ’ and ‘ avoidance of sin ’) but also in that of mediocrity 
and excellence. These and other arguments will indeed go to show the 
equivalence of good and evil on the purely phenomenal plane of our current 
references to right and wrong conduct, virtues and vices, good and bad 
characters ; nor would it be difficult to establish even the primacy of the 





good on the level of reality: for ‘ vital practice ’"—the business of life— 


though it does not as such bear a moral accent, is not a morally neutral — 
concern ; rather, the perfection of its management reveals a convergence | 
with moral goodness. All this, however, leaves the fact unaltered that in | 


moral experience proper, in regard, that is, to its distinctive emphasis and 
intensity, we find a predominance of ‘ wrong’, ‘sin’, ‘ guilt’, ‘ defaulting’ 
or ‘law-breaking ’—which I propose to call the ‘thematic’ primacy of 
evil, in sharp contraposition to manichaeist or similar types of speculation 
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which attribute to evil a ‘ metaphysical’ primacy or at least a primacy in 
the domain of ‘ natural ’ reality. 

(ii) ‘ Sins of commission’. Further, in guilt-consciousness a greater 
weight is assigned to ‘sins of commission ’—the agent’s doing or having 
done what he ought not to do—than to ‘sins of omission’ : his failure to 
perform a positive duty. The classic taboos or ‘ Don’ts’ as listed, for ex- 
ample, in the Decalogue, form the main body of elementary moral codes. 
Accordingly, in criminal law delicts of commission have pride of place, while 
acts of guilty negligence or carelessness recede into the background. This 
peculiarity of the moral universe is not as such identical with the primacy 
of guilty as opposed to clear conscience ; a law may be formally prescriptive 
as well as prohibitive, the corresponding infraction being—taken descrip- 
tively or physically—an omission or a commission. Yet there is some kind 
of logical accord between the primary experience of guilt and the thematic 
prominence of the great taboos. If man becomes alive to the specific theme 
of right and wrong in his own (accomplished or potential) wickedness rather 
than goodness, by the same token his experience thereof will be the more 
pregnant in presence of its ‘ positive ’ forms, embodied by a psycho-physically 
‘active’ type of behaviour, which express an actual defiance of the moral 
law rather than a mere disregard for it. A false oath conveys this ‘ concen- 
trated ’ experience of evil better than the breach of a sworn promise ; an act 
of theft or fraud, better than wilful failure to execute a contractual obliga- 
tion. The idea underlying this characteristic of moral emphasis is that of 
contrary opposition to the moral demand—as distinct from mere contra- 
dictory opposition or ‘ privation ’, or in other words, from mere imperfection 
of performance, no matter how strong and obvious its connotation of moral 
guilt may be. 

Again, the classic varieties of misbehaviour crystallize into well defined, 
massive ‘entities’ which are not matched by proper counterparts on the 
side of good. No doubt, we do refer to good qualities on a footing with bad, 
as we do to good as well as to bad men; virtues sound as concrete and 
positive as vices, lovingkindness as much of an ‘ entity ’ as hard-heartedness, 
and soon. But the concept of good actions appears singularly pallid, weight- 
less and synthetic in comparison with that of sins, crimes or misdeeds ; nor 
can we find any well characterized acts of moral goodness quite of a stature 
with murder, lying, theft, lust or cruelty. This, as we shall presently see, 
derives from the fact that morality is—not, to be sure, identical, but— 
ultimately consonant and therefore somehow confluent with the conscious 
management of life itself, pervading its texture ; whereas, and this is what 
the thematic primacy of evil chiefly means, evil stands out in sharper con- 
tours against the background of human practice as a whole. 

Do we have greater experience of moral evil than of moral good? Thus 
put, the question is plainly meaningless : even in a purely ideal sense, no 
comparative measurement is conceivable. But the suggestion may safely 
be ventured that we do have a more ample or more fundamental experience 
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of moral good than of moral evil, seeing that a diffuse presence of mon) 
good, necessarily involving acts and habits of deliberate moral conduet, 5 
inherent in the very facts of human existence and particularly of soc 
co-operation ; and inversely, we do have a keener and more distinctive q, 
perience of morality—as contrasted with other fields of value—in the offencg 
inflicted upon it than in its positive realizations. Our medium of life; 
tinged with a primary—and relatively imperceptible—colour of positi, 
morality ; but, through our conscience or at least through a vicarious partig. 
pation of our conscience, evil strikes upon our consciousness with a heavig 
impact and bears a more neatly characterized note. 

(iti) Evil and the priority of urgency. It might be contended that th 
thematic primacy of evil is not confined to the sphere of morality proper 
distinct from ‘ good and ill’ in the broader or general sense ; in other words 
that it attaches, not to the phenomenon of morality but to the phenomenm 
of urgency. Urgent preoccupations as such, it will be said, which nece 
sarily respond to a threat, danger or aggression, are of a nature to rais 
the mind to a higher state of tension—a higher level of thematic reflection 
This, I would retort, is true enough inasmuch as morality connotes, indeed, 
a specific mode of urgency ; but it does not dispose of the thematic privileg 
of evil in the sphere of morality. 

Physical sufferings and defects on the one hand, intellectual errors (mor 


especially, paralogisms and illusions) on the other hand, are closely anal | 


ogous to moral evil in that they are not expressible in terms of a mere ‘ab 
sence of perfection ’ (absence of pleasure or of strength ; want or ignorance) 
but constitute evils proper, actively antithetic to good as it were, which 
vitiate the functional unit or possession they adhere to, and whose ‘ mending’ 
is in general more urgent than the enhancement, enrichment or completion 
of the value-complex in question. Thus, bodily pain is apt to surpass in 
intensity any conceivable bodily pleasure ; impaired organic functions wil 
thrust themselves upon our consciousness and capture our attention very 
much more than normal ones ; in the face of proximate danger of death, we 
are little inclined to think about the refinement of our lives. At first sight, 


then, there seems to be no difference between the structures of our experientt | 
of moral and non-moral value or disvalue : evil preswpposes the good which | 


it threatens—and which is inseparable from life itself—but, once present, 
tends to obtrude into the centre of consciousness and to enforce a priority of 
urgency for its elimination. 





On closer inspection, however, a considerable difference reveals itself. 
With values and disvalues in general, good is no less primary than ill—it 
asmuch as its experience, though at least in some fields less intense, is @ 
may be equally substantive, determinate, vividly characterized and original. 
In some very fundamental sense, it is even more so ; for the ill, here, not 
only presupposes the good but enters life and draws attention to itself, evet 
though currently and frequently, yet more accidentally than the good. For 
example, pleasure, no more definable in terms of pain than pain in terms of 
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pleasure, attends inevitably and continually the various vital operations in 
which the will intervenes, whereas pain attaches to their more accidental 
thwarting, twisting or excess ; or again, knowledge and reasoning are prior 
to the mind’s experience of undue ignorance or faulty argument. Some 
provinces of non-moral values (whatever their various moral implications), 
such as health, sanitation and certain necessary social techniques, recall 
the structure of morality in that their positive pursuit beyond a level of 
reasonable completion or integrity seems to be an unnatural and misapplied 
effort, void of meaning ; but in the spiritual and scientific dimensions or in 
the culture and aesthetic enjoyment of life, no immanent bounds appear to 
be set to progress, enrichment and higher aspiration. Whereas, in morality 
proper, the essentially closed and limitable domain of duty-fulfilment 
remains thematically central. If I do propose to ‘ advance further ’, it will 
either still be a kind of supplementary working on the margin of duty- 
fulfilment—for example, trying to elucidate some obscure points concerning 
what 1s, or may become, my obligation in certain contexts ; bringing my 
observance of justice, in some given matter, up to a more delicate point of 
equity ; attempts to steer clear even of involuntary desires whose content 
is reprehensible—or else, it will really mean devoting myself to freely chosen 
ethical aims which cannot be constituted without involving other (non- 
moral) ranges of value and which I cannot espouse simply ‘ out of morality ’ ; 
aims religious, contemplative, political, pedagogical or philanthropic, con- 
sonant and tinged with morality but introducing new sets of motives, and 
in the perspective of moral experience, a breach of continuity. 

Again, the urgency of non-moral ‘ negative ’ concerns lacks the note of 
absoluteness proper to the moral taboos, whose infringement blights the 
transgressor with a stigma of dishonour—that is, devaluation—affecting as 
it were the core of his being, less irrevocably but more (or no less) deeply 
than physical death. This ‘ spiritual death ’, in religious parlance—whose 
experience, however, is accessible to such as hold no explicit religious faith— 
would appear to ‘ invalidate ’ man’s being in a fashion comparable to physical 
extinction, and is the only thing conceivably more destructive than death. 
Accordingly, the principle of compensation, calculation and economy—the 
balancing of pleasures and pains, the trading of one value against another— 
is very much more naturally applicable to estimative and practical life in 
general than to the sphere of morality. Not but that it is, de facto, widely 
applied to moral points of view also, and even has to be so applied, seeing 
certain disproportions of degree and of probability. Thus, a morally debat- 
able or risky (though not ‘ intrinsically wrong ’) action may appear justified 
in view of a certain and important (and ‘ lawful’) advantage. But the great 
moral taboos as such bear a distinctive note of incommensurability : of an 
intrinsic and unconditional obliging force which places them beyond barter. 
Whereas there is nothing preposterous about enduring great hardship for 
great advantage’s sake, or even about renouncing a noble object in order 
to secure another, superior or more vitally requisite, it would not only strike 
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us as definitely evil to commit wrong for material or even intellectual gain 
but also appear pointless, ill-advised, temerarious and self-defeating to 
indulge a moral vice deliberately with the view of becoming thereby, sup. 
posedly, able to exercise actively a great moral virtue. 

The eminently negative concept of purity, rather than the eminently 
positive one of perfection, may indeed be considered as the distinctive badge 
of the moral theme ; so much so that, whenever we feel inclined to speak of 
purity in a context other than moral we very likely have in mind the more 
hidden or subtle moral aspect of, say, intellectual or artistic activities (ef, 


the concept of intellectual integrity or that of an artistic intention apt to [ 


‘pander to dubious tastes ’). 

It is true, then, that consciousness is specifically stimulated and wakened 
whenever the normal processes of life, or habitual practices, are called in 
question ; and that this widely prevalent, though not universal or uncon. 


ditional, principle of the urgency of avoiding or excluding ills—primum | 


non nocere—is also reflected in the thematic primacy of moral evil. But the 
pressure of urgency in the causal order is replaced here by a more rigid and 
uniform tone of intrinsic priority : as though evil, instead of portending a 
danger to life, directly expressed something analogous to the accomplished 
loss of existence. In the practical perspective as a whole, evils, however 
transcending the mere absence of good and provided with qualities of their 
own, are seen against the background of diversified and essentially market- 
able ‘ goods’ ; while on the plane of moral experience, evil does not stand 
over against a disposable manifold of ‘ goods’ but refers antithetically to 
‘the good ’—or, rather, refers to the person as bearer of and conformer to 
the good, or inversely, as falling short of the good and in a state of revolt 
from its demands. Although there are specified laws or rules and virtues 





just as there are specified kinds of wrong and vice, or again, of values and | 
disvalues, pleasures and pains, advantages and drawbacks, it is the whole 


and indivisible character of the agent, comparable in some respect to life 
as opposed to death, which seems to be called in question by the emergence 
of Wrong. 


(iv) The testimony of linguistic usage. In English and in several other 


languages, the words ‘ guilt’, ‘sin’ and even ‘vice’ (unlike ‘ defect’ or | 


‘shortcoming ’) have no true counterparts with a positive sign : for the 
words ‘ merit ’, ‘virtue’ and ‘ goodness’, which are likewise opposed to 
‘demerit ’, defect’ and ‘ badness’, may refer to non-moral as well as to 
moral value. ‘ Evil’, at least as an adjective, also carries a strong and ex- 
clusively moral meaning, to which we can only oppose, on the pro side, the 
much less forceful and more synthetic ‘ righteous ’ and ‘ virtuous ’, or again, 
‘good’: the most general ‘ pro-word’ whose formal opposite is the most 
general con-word, ‘ bad’. In German, the etymological equivalent of ‘ evil’, 
the adjective iibel along with the substantive das Ubel, may or may not 
connote moral depravity, while the adjective bése has the double meaning 
of ‘ morally evil’ and ‘ angry ’, ‘ hostile ’, ‘ destructive ’, and its substanti- 
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vized form das Bése means ‘ moral evil’ alone. A similar position, in English 
and French, is proper to the term ‘ malice’, which unites the meanings of 
‘malevolence’ and of a morally evil intention in the strict general sense. 
Etymologically considered, the English word ‘fiend’ likewise suggests 
‘moral evilness ’ with an underlying meaning of ‘ malicious hostility ’ (scil. 
to the moral order as embedded in the constitution of reality), Feind being 
German for ‘ enemy ’, and der bése Feind or der Widersacher (‘ the opponent ’) 
one of the more archaic circumlocutions for the Devil. An asymmetrical 
position, in current religious thought, between God and the Devil may be 
noted in this context : notwithstanding the ‘ all-goodness ’’ of God and the 
fact that the Devil himself is not created evil, but good like other angels 
(being endowed with a very high spiritual nature), the Devil’s is a more 
thematically moral status, seeing that he stands for moral evil alone—not 
for naught, imperfection or a low level of being—while God represents 
omnipotence and the order and perfection of being as well as holiness and 
the moral good. 

It may safely be said that language tends to fuse the moral and non- 
moral aspects of goodness in a pro-terminology of perfection, height and 
virtue ; and that, on the contrary, it tends to differentiate more sharply 
between the aspect of worthlessness, imperfection or inadequacy and that 
of active, rebellious and guilty malice on the side of badness—thus casting 
the significance of moral evil into higher thematic relief, and, at the same 
time, hinting the metaphysical thesis that being as such is good. Perhaps 
Greek goes even further in its identification of moral goodness with other 
values or perfections: witness the words dperj (‘ virtue’, ‘ quality’, 
‘ability ’) and «adds (‘ good’ and ‘ beautiful’). A reflex of this survives 
in the Renaissance term virti and in the general use of the modern term 
‘virtue’ (cf. ‘ virtuoso’) as also in English ‘ goodly’ (primary meaning, 
‘comely ’, ‘handsome ’); in Spanish, bonito is the standard term for the 
same concept, and sometimes bueno itself is still used in this sense : wn buen 
mozo means, not a virtuous or kind-hearted youth, but a fine, handsome, 
strapping fellow. 


2. MoraL VALUES IN THEIR DIVERSITY 

(i) ‘ Technical’ requirements of morality. Even though with varying 
degrees of emphasis and discernibility, a positive moral value appears to 
permeate all human achievements, activities and perfections : that is what 
has inveigled many thinkers into forced attempts to deduce the meaning of 
good and evil from the concept of an immanently successful and happy 
management of the business of life. In fact, our functional activities or 
practical endeavours, even apart from the special case of expressly moral 
pursuits (such as the righting of a definite wrong), again and again connote 
a thematic moral intention : thus, we ask ourselves whether a means we 
think of using is morally permissible, or whether of two possible courses of 
action one is not more highly moral and on that score preferable ; again, in 
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our differential attitude to our fellow men we also refer to their respective 
moral qualities. But, predominantly, our functional or ‘ current ’ activities 
embody a non-thematic, secondary or emergent moral value, outside ow 


actual intention or only present as a lateral reference in the biological, | 


economic or cultural motivation of our actions. Indeed, it is a general but 
explicit moral requirement that we should be reasonably mindful of the 
consequences of our actions also, and devote a certain technical care to being 
successful in our legitimate endeavours. Thus, prudence in the sense of 
prevision and a capacity for the intelligent choice of means to determinate 
ends is a positive moral quality in its own right ; and so is fortitude, courage 
or constancy—the capacity for sustained action, with the endurance it 
demands—in the pursuit of our ends. A vague suspicion of guilt may there. 
fore attend upon failures and blunders as such ; if massive and unequivocal 
guilt were the only possible moral evil there would be no such thing asa 
perplexed or puzzled conscience, and moral elucidation and education 
would lack meaning, or at any rate a moral meaning. Still, massive and 
unequivocal guilt is the primary moral theme ; and if prudence and fortitude, 
as defined above, are eminently positive moral qualities, they also bear an 
aspect of strict moral neutrality in a sense wholly alien to qualities like 
justice, veracity, benevolence, generosity or chastity. For prudence and 
fortitude are as such quite independent of what the agent desires and pro- 
poses to attain, of what he is attached to and what he abhors, of what he 
loves or hates ; and the great wrongdoer needs them just as much as the 
effectively or ‘ creatively ’ good man. They are pre-moral rather than pro- 
perly moral qualities, outside the main axis of good and evil. 





(ii) The sphere of ‘ high’ morality. In an entirely different fashion, the 


positive moral value of generosity and magnanimity, or again, of high 
ethical and spiritual pursuits, also has its locus remote from the thematic 


core of moral experience. Such types of conduct are not essentially deter- | 


mined or directed by a sense of strict moral obligation. Acts of generosity 
or magnanimity may, as it were, lie in the ‘ extension-line’ of the agent's 
consciousness of the duties of justice, reciprocity, objectivity and fairness; 
but they are in the nature of gratuitous gifts, and their proper theme is 
the benefit of the recipient (along with other particular circumstances : for 
instance, such values as the recipient embodies) very much more than any 
formally moral concept, let alone the agent’s own moral achievement. It is, 
generally speaking, here that thematic morality in the motivation of an 
act and the moral value of that act diverge widest : the latter is very high, 
while the former is no more than accessory and peripheral. In the case of 
active and creative (for instance, reformatory) ethical aspirations, morality 


————— ——E 


certainly is a central part of the theme but it is likewise not referred to the | 


agent’s own moral status and only more or less loosely connected with 
original moral experience and its swi generis obliging force, whereas a strong 
admixture of non-moral (but, possibly, wholly legitimate) incentives is 
natural in such pursuits. Generally speaking, high positive morality is 
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much more closely akin than abstentive or basic morality to an art of life 
which is not the object of a duty, cannot be defined even approximately in 
terms of a hard-and-fast set of rules, and merges into various domains of 
purposes and points of view definitely other than moral. 

(iii) Intrinsic evil. With, however, different logical structures in each 
case, an experience of intrinsic moral evil—that is to say, of evilness that 
would seem to inhere in a given ‘ mode of being ’, a definite type of volitive 
state of mind as such, in contradistinction from acts whose evilness depends 
on the schema of circumstances—attaches to certain kinds of conduct which 
fall under classic moral taboos. Such are, in particular, malice and cruelty ; 
the express pursuit for its own sake of what in the social medium of the 
agent (and according to his own mental habits) is considered morally evil ; 
and, seen in a certain perspective at least, lust or debauchery : that is, man’s 
submission to the sovereignty of sensual passion or pleasure, and the modes 
of experience that are expressive of this self-abandonment. It is by reference 
to these most compact and well defined ‘ entities’ of evil that thematic 
moral emphasis attains its highest pitch, if not necessarily its most sharply 
characterized form—which it might be argued was peculiar to the sphere 
of justice and injustice. 

Deliberate preference for what the agent in some way registers and 
experiences as evil is by logical self-evidence the type of an intrinsically 
evil attitude, but may hold no large thematic place in ordinary moral life. 
On the contrary, lust or the central theme of sexual morality proper con- 
notes peculiarly little of logically self-evident evil ; to deny its moral rele- 
vancy or weight altogether is an obvious intellectual possibility, given a 
certain degree of weakening of the traditional taboos and an increasing 
tendency to analytical reduction. In particular, lust as such is not essentially 
linked to any destructive attitude or any disrespect for rights and any 
negation of reciprocity ; again, its specific antithesis to morally valuable 
positive performances, such as healthy family life, is indirect and symbolic 
rather than self-evident or necessary. But precisely for these reasons, 
sexual immorality—accorded its status as a datum of moral experience— 
constitutes an important standard example of intrinsic evil in the sense of 
well characterized contents of life, strongly rooted in nature and conspicuous 
in reality, which moral consciousness tends to hall-mark as evil. Although 
this evil, like every other, is interpretable in the context of the corresponding 
domain of positive values as noted above, it is thematically independent 
thereof and its proper weight is out of proportion with its real or supposed 
disvalue as a mere factor of ‘disturbance’. The formally and expressly 
destructive attitudes of malice and cruelty possess, in their turn, a high 
degree of logical self-evidence as to their evil quality ; but the corresponding 
goods which they threaten and whose value is clearly and unequivocally 
presupposed by their ‘ evilness’ are eminently non-moral : such as human 
life and survival, well-being and health or ease, and so forth. The moral 
emphasis, here, is definitely built on the foundation of primordial positive 
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values but takes on its proper character as such only in the face of aggressive 
threat to those values : but for these, the moral theme would not arise g 
all, yet, in sharp discontinuity with their own (natural or bio-psychical) | 
theme, it arises with their wilful negation—a standard form of grave mor] | 
evil, sharply distinct from the evils of death, disease, suffering or discomfort 
as such. 
(iv) Natural and institutional loyalties. Duties towards one’s family, | 
one’s country, and the various groups—local, institutional, more or leg 
imposed by one’s conditions of existence—one belongs to, are eminently 
positive in nature and at the same time connote a strong and genuine mom | 
accent. Neglect and thoughtlessness in the performance of these duties, 
deliberate disregard for such ties and loyalties, are experienced as negative 
moral themes consequent upon the positive moral theme of their observance, 
But, as essentially, these moral themes form an intimate blend with non 
moral ones. The family and the State, professional activities, friendship, 
and so forth, are inseparable from their inherent moral themes and the 
moral theme of particular allegiance ; but these are all closely grafted upon, | 
and intermixed with, various non-moral themes (functional or practical in 
the widest sense), and particular allegiance itself is based on a natural 
inclination which may be keenly felt and zealously followed without any 
intervention of properly moral motives—indeed, it is very often so felt and 
followed to the cost of other, more thematically pure, moral obligations, 
Natural and institutional loyalties go to show, then, that moral good may 
be no less currently thematic than moral evil, or again, that the moral 
theme emerges from the positive practical business of life ; they do not, 
however, disprove the primacy of evil (that is, of negative emphasis) on | 
the plane of thematic morality. 
(v) The sphere of justice, veracity and consistency. The duties of formal | 
co-ordination between our mutually correlative actions, or of compliance 
with our self-contracted obligations—the performance of what we have 
freely undertaken to do and thus ‘owe’ in an exquisite sense—constitute, 
as it were, the backbone of the moral regulation of life and the central test 
of man’s capability for thematically moral governance of self. The diverse 
aspects of rectitude (in this narrower use of the term) or deceit, of honesty | 
or dishonesty, are largely expressible both in a primary pro-language and | 
in a primary con-language : we speak, just as of ‘right’ and ‘ wrong’, of 
‘observing a contract ’, ‘ telling the truth ’, ‘ keeping a promise ’, ‘ judging 
a case justly ’ or ‘ on its merits ’ on the one hand, and of * lying ’, ‘ deceit’, 
‘fraud ’, ‘swearing falsely ’ and a ‘ biased judgement’ on the other. The | 
proper good involved in this sphere of rectitude—honesty, truthfulness, 
objectivity and consistency—is a positive one, and endowed with the highest 
moral relevance, though certainly bearing on pure ‘ welfare ’ also : it is the 
capacity of man for reasonable and responsible conduct, for honouring an 
obligation and exchanging services under contract, for adjusting his conduct 
to a recognised rule. Here is what might be described as ‘ moral perfor- 
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mance’ or ‘ the basic pattern of moral life’ par excellence. And yet, em- 
phatic moral attention—the prime seat of which is conscience—seems to 
arise here from the experience of the positive wrong of lying, deceit, going 
back on one’s promise, or warped judgement (committed or present as a 
temptation or possibility), which, though not implying intrinsic evil such 
as express malice, has a much more distinctive status of its own than has 
neglect or thoughtlessness in one’s discharge of specified duties of loyalty. 
Misconduct of this latter kind is taken account of chiefly as a failure to do 
what one should : by reference, that is, to the positive moral obligation 
recalled to the agent’s mind, and to the social body entitled to his service 
(his family, his country . . .), with the moral and other values it represents ; 
whereas the moral theme evoked at the reproach or hint of dishonesty resides, 
not so much in the rightness of telling the truth or redeeming a pledge as 
in the idea of these natural, normal and expected courses of behaviour being 
interfered with by interests or purposes not indeed intrinsically evil but 
irrelevant to their proper order. One may always do some more good to 
one’s country, one’s beloved or one’s brethren in any sense : and that will also 
connote a moral attainment ; there is no moral point, however, in telling 
the greatest possible number of truths or performing ever more and more 
contracts : the value of communicating many truths, of serving one’s fellows 
by promises actually kept, of elucidating problems or judging people cor- 
rectly may be very great and by no means morally irrelevant, but falls, as 
such, outside the orbit of honesty. (In fact, a scrupulous fear of dishonesty 
will rather impel one to make as few statements or promises as possible.) 
By any kind of affirmation, expression or gesture, in our very bearing as 
human beings and members of society, we constantly set up a pretension 
to honesty, not so solemnly but essentially in much the same way as if 
we were taking an oath or offering a pledge ; it is the self-evident thing to 
tell the truth if we are telling anything about the subject referred to, and 
it is the distortion of our statement by wilful falsehood that constitutes a 
new and specific moral event, loaded with the thematic emphasis of dishonesty. 


3. THe PracticaL CONTEXT OF MoRAL PERFORMANCE 

(i) The purport of the ‘ thematic primacy of evil’. The world of moral 
meanings, motives and appreciations may be regarded as superimposed on 
the practical world of ‘ primary ’-—bio-psychical and cultural—concerns. 
It embodies, neither simply one more among these concerns, nor their 
immanent right order or optimum success on a comprehensive scale. There 
is, indeed, no such thing as an original or primitive domain of moral activities 
proper, analogous to productive, financial, scientific, artistic, political, 
military, educational, religious activities. Apart from the specific and 
highly derivative pursuits of theoretical ethics, moral pedagogy or moral 
reform, morality comes by its meaning as a regulative direction for the right 
order and mutual arrangement of other, primary or relatively primary 
concerns—concerns divided both according to their qualitative manifoldness 
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and according to the division of mankind into individuals. Thus, the mor 
rules of justice subserve, for example, the order of peace and safety among 
individuals, the order of commercial exchanges, and so forth; while ow 
primary interest in these things resides, not in the preservation of justig 
but in the gratification of various standard bodily needs and in the securing 
of a certain degree of mental comfort, definable without any reference t 
justice. Similarly, the moral prohibition of murder would be meaningles 
but for the non-moral good of life ; or again, the moral rules of lawful matt. 
mony (however we may conceive of them), meaningless but for the urges 
of sex and of personal selective love. But neither can moral rules and value. 
experiences be derived from a wholesale calculus of non-moral ‘ primary’ 
interests. Justice is not an abbreviation for the highest average welfare; 
the evilness of murder or of cruelty is not just a corollary of the pursuit of 
longevity or of ease and well-being ; the deduction of the value of chastity 
or of monogamy from the immanent tendency and purpose of men’s sexual 
nature is little better than imaginary. On the other hand, in a secondary 
sense morality does enter, as a specific concern among others, into the warp 
and woof of practical life : thus, a course of action or some kind of arrange. 


ment, felt to be immoral, may for that reason be rejected as conducive to | 
unhappiness, not because the moral good is regarded as a foreshortened | 
sum-total of utility or comfort, but because a moral defect seems to spoil 
an otherwise convenient arrangement and because a guilty conscience isa | 
particular and potent source of discomfort even in the midst of no matter | 


how precious advantages. If, then, morality presupposes the practical 
world of primary concerns, the handling of these concerns—far from being, 


as such, tantamount to morality—is again co-determined and modified — 
by moral emphasis in its various forms, as one outstanding and sui generis | 


aspect of life. 


Thus do moral demands intervene in the autonomous pursuit of original | 
vital aims, prima facie, as a curb, a restraint, a prohibitive claim : a frein | 


vital, to use Irving Babbitt’s expression, though with the reservation only 
that moderation of impulses and passions in general is but one among the 
salient moral themes, which are differentiated according to the main con- 
tents and structural qualities of human conduct ; that moral prohibitions 


are experienced as aiming, not at an indiscriminate repression of energies or _ 
desires, but at the avoidance, exclusion or toning down of certain specified | 


types of actions and attitudes. 

What men seek for primarily is not the good in the moral sense of their 
‘ goodness ’ but the goods that answer their needs : in other words, that which 
is good for them. The immanently judicious, prudent and efficient admin- 
istration of these multifarious and largely discordant pursuits itself involves 
restraint, deferment and selection ; but technical self-control and collective 
discipline—which may attain the highest degree in crafty egoism and organ- 
ized tyranny—are far remote from human goodness. It is, besides, a debat- 
able point how far such rationalizing techniques could come into play at 
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all without the intervention of properly moral motives. The fact, however, 
is that emphatic moral experience, along with the concept of good and evil 
and with a human pretension to goodness, exists in real life, and that it 
primarily impinges upon the world of self-contained vital and practical 
concerns in the form of a consciousness of evil, which—for all the immediate 
pleasantness or palpable advantages it may carry with it—ought to be 
shunned in view of the outright devaluation of the agent it portends. It 
is through this basic experience of evil, with its crushing weight, that man 
comes to set himself at a distance from the world of his pre-moral practical 
interests and to introduce into the all-round pattern of his concerns a the- 
matic preoccupation, invested with an inalienable dignity beyond barter or 
confusion, about morality. It belongs to the essence of morality to be both 
inseparably entwined with and sharply distinct from the vital whole of 
human concerns ; and the latter aspect of radical distinctness becomes 
accessible to the mind through the ‘ No’ opposed by conscience to what it 
apprehends as evil. 

Recognition of the ‘thematic primacy of evil’ may be distorted into 
an obsession with its experience : a fallacious belief or quasi belief that 
evil is the primordial reality, or more exactly, that the primordial stuff of 
vital concerns and interests, being vulnerable to evil and in need of restraints, 
is itself evil. Again, such an overemphasis tends to blur the very distinction 
between right and wrong which has been its point of departure. Pedantic 
and suspicious moralism, surmising evil in all spontaneity and denying a 
proper thematic meaning to all non-moral values and preoccupations, may 
denature and distend the moral theme by its excessive, forced and dispro- 
portionate imposition : a cramped effort to have all his choices determined 
by expressly moral motives or rules will mislead the agent into overlooking 
the specific depth and gravity of the genuine moral laws and falsifying his 
conscience by placing too much weight on its ‘ flawless’ satisfaction and too 
little on its intuitive inspiration. A similar result may issue from the in- 
verse attitude of denying or ignoring the ‘ thematic primacy of evil’ : this 
too may underlie an attempt to regulate life comprehensively on the ground 
of a preconceived principle of morality, substituting for moral experience 
proper a deductive calculus of the ‘ correct’ or ‘optimum’ courses of action. 
In general, the interpretation of evil in terms of mere failure, imperfection 
or inferiority tends to involve some form of eschewing the moral theme and 
of superseding it with a naturalistic code of pleasure or vital force, a 
malleable system of values unrelated to moral obligation and character, or 
an arbitrary programme of utopia, under which ‘the jar of right and 
wrong’ should no longer set the tone of life but be displaced by its auto- 
matic, preconditioned perfection : in John Betjeman’s words, ‘ No right, 
no wrong : all’s perfect, evermore ’. 

(ii) Thematic and implicit morality. Morality, i.e. the ‘goodness’ of 
man, is neither as such a direct and primary object of men’s pursuits nor a 
mere by-product of their performance of the business of life—a matter 
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only of the ex post appreciation of conduct as contrasted with the agent's 
own intentions. The moral performance of men as a whole is by no means 
identical with their practice of life—their successes, accomplishments, 
attainments, solutions of practical problems— ; not simply a reflex or facet 
thereof : rather, it is implicit in their practical performance, and in its tum 
implies a great diversity of thematically moral acts, even though it far out. 
ranges their orbit. In other words, the moral value of conduct depends, 
not at all exclusively or proportionately on the explicit moral reference of 
its chief, decisive and central motives, but on such factors also as prudence, 
skill and vigour, indirect or marginal moral references, the quality and 
magnitude of the non-moral values involved ; and yet it is underlain by an 
element of good intention proper, express or presumed : that is, it cannot 
be thought of in strict disjunction from thematic morality. A man of good 
character may be of the type whose natural dispositions and all but auto. 
matically developed habits are so happily and harmoniously directed that 
he usually and spontaneously does right without as a rule talking or thinking 
a great deal about moral duties ; nevertheless, a good character (a morally 
approvable mode of life) even more manifestly than good conduct as such 
(a good action) involves a scaffolding of thematic morality, for it supposes 
a virtual readiness, which sometimes cannot but be put to the test and thus 
become actual, to do right even in the teeth of contrary leanings or in the 
absence of any spontaneous desire to do what one plainly ought in a given 
situation. 

To be sure, the perspective of implicit differs from that of thematic 
morality. According the primacy to good rather than to evil, we are inclined 
to respect a person just because he is a person, and to consider first his 
attainments and usefulness, his social function, status and value, rather than 
condemn him wholesale on account of one dark spot in his past or one 
blemish in his character we may happen (or be obliged) to discover. But 
the perspective of thematic morality is still represented in the wider ambit 
of implicit morality. Although some grave evil in a person’s life does not 
outweigh the rest, with all the good it contains—yet that good encloses a 
strain of conscientious morality : a capacity and a tendency on the person’s 
part, that is, to experience grave moral evil as a theme invested with pri- 
macy and its avoidance as a task of the highest urgency, ranking over 
and above the context of practical advantages in spite of the moral values 
they connote. In sum, the ‘ thematic primacy of evil’ in moral experience 
stands for the twofold fact that life is primarily a conjunction of non-moral 
practical concerns, embracing the moral theme as a mere secondary accession 
to it, and that none the less it is subject, in its entirety, to moral judgement, 
direction and evaluation. 
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THE LOGIC OF HUME’S ESSAY ‘OF TRAGEDY’ 


One of the most important achievements of Hume in A T'reatise of 
Human Nature was the justification of a set of ‘ Rules by Which to Judge 
of Causes and Effects’, a justification accomplished through examination 
of the nature of belief and the feeling of necessary connection, problems 
in turn analyzed in terms of ideas, impressions, and habits of the mind— 
the basic concepts of Hume’s system. In treating of causal problems, it 
might be expected that Hume would employ the apparatus he had himself 
devised ; and it is curious that none of the many notices of the essay ‘ Of 
Tragedy ’ has correlated the structure of the argument with Hume’s rules 
of logic. ‘Of Tragedy’ (which made its appearance as one of the Four 
Dissertations of 1757) has been examined in the context of Hume’s other 
critical pronouncements and of other eighteenth-century theories of tragedy 
by Teddy Brunius in David Hume on Criticism ;} Earl R. Wasserman’s 
‘The Pleasures of Tragedy * studies elaborately the Renaissance and 
eighteenth-century discussions of the problem which Hume’s essay treats ; 
Baxter Hathaway’s ‘ The Lucretian “‘ Return upon Ourselves ”’ * is valuable 
for its examination of one aspect of the problem. Yet these and other modern 
studies agree in treating the analysis of the pleasure from tragedy in an 
historical rather than a philosophical light—in terms of combinations of 
atomic concepts along lines of influence and change rather than in terms 
of the methods and principles of argument. When the opinions of critics 
and philosophers are reduced to such historical terms, the logical integrity 
of their thought is minimized and their conclusions very often seem some- 
what absurd. It is the purpose of this paper to display in ‘ Of Tragedy’ a 
cogency of argument and elegance of structure more impressive than it 
appears to have when treated in historical or comparative context—by 
following out Hume’s argument in terms of his rules for judging of causation, 
to exhibit the artful logic concealed in an apparently casually structured 
essay. 

It is perhaps desirable, for convenience of reference, to restate Hume’s 
rules of inference succinctly. Hume considers cause-and-effect in two 
lights—as a ‘ natural relation ’ (in which relation ‘two ideas are connected 
together in the imagination, and the one naturally introduces the other ’ 
by automatic association), and as a ‘philosophical relation’ (in which 
‘even upon the arbitrary union of two ideas in the fancy, we may think 
proper to compare them ’ in some ‘ particular circumstance ’).4 Defined in 


1Figura, Studies Edited by the Institute of Art History, University of Uppsala, 
No. 2; Stockholm : Almqvist and Wiksell, 1952. 

*English Literary History, XIV (1947), 283-307. 

*Publications of the Modern Language Association of America, LXII (1947), 672-89. 

‘David Hume, A Treatise of Human Nature, i. 1. 5. 
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the first sense, a cause is ‘an object precedent and contiguous to another, 
and so united with it, that the idea of the one determines the mind to form 
the idea of the other, and the impression of the one to form a more lively 
idea of the other ’ ; and in the second sense, a cause is ‘ an object precedent 
and contiguous to another, and where all the objects resembling the former 
are plac’d in like relations of precedency and contiguity to those objects, 
that resemble the latter’. In the problem, why tragedy pleases, we are 
concerned not with investigation of the spontaneous play of imagination 
but with the analysis of a matter of fact, and it is as a philosophical relation 
that causation is here important. 

The rules for inferring causal connection are, in abbreviated form : 

1. ‘ The cause and effect must be continuous in space and time ’. 

2. ‘ The cause must be prior to the effect ’. 

3. “ There must be a constant union betwixt the cause and effect ’. 

4. ‘The same cause always produces the same effect, and the same 

effect never arises but from the same cause ’. 

. ‘ Where several different objects produce the same effect, it must be 
by means of some quality, which we discover to be common amongst 
them ’. 

6. ‘ The difference in the effects of two resembling objects must proceed 
from that particular, in which they differ ’. 

. ‘When any object encreases or diminishes with the encrease or 
diminution of its cause, ’tis to be regarded as a compounded effect, 
deriv’d from the union of the several different effects, which arise 
from the several different parts of the cause ’. 

8. ‘ An object, which exists for any time in its full perfection without 
any effect, is not the sole cause of that effect, but requires to be 
assisted by some other principle... . . ad 

Of these rules, the first three are really parts of the definition, and the last 

a corollary therefrom. Rules 5, 6, and 7 correspond very roughly to John 

Stuart Mill’s Methods of Agreement, Difference, and Concomitant Varia- 

tions ; all are employed to isolate causes involved in a complex of circum- 

stances. Extension of hypotheses or causal laws to new regions is ordinarily 
accomplished through the fourth rule, which embodies the principle of 

analogy. The philosophical problems raised by the denial in rules 4 and 5 

of plurality of causes, though of considerable practical and theoretical 

moment, do not much affect this study. 

‘Here ’, Hume declares on stating his rules, ‘is all the LOGIC I think 
proper to employ in my reasoning ’ ; and it is this logic we purpose to find 
in ‘ Of Tragedy ’. The problem of that essay is to determine the causes of 
the apparently ‘ unaccountable pleasure, which the spectators of a well- 
written tragedy receive from sorrow, terror, anxiety, and other passions, 
that are in themselves disagreeable and uneasy’. This familiar paradox of 
pleasure-from-pain is elaborated in the opening paragraph : ‘ The more they 

5¥or the definitions, see Treatise i. 3. 14; for the rules, Treatise i. 3. 15. 
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[the spectators] are touched and affected, the more they are delighted with 
the spectacle ; and as soon as the uneasy passions cease to operate, the piece 
jsat an end’. This application of rule 7, the principle of concomitant varia- 
tions, suggests that the afflicting passions are the very cause of the pleasure. 
That any scenes presenting agreeable sentiments lessen the pleasu:e con- 
firms, by negative application of the same rule, this connection—unless, 
indeed, such scenes heighten by variety and contrast the effect of the scenes 
of misery, in which event rule 5, the principle of agreement, indicates that 
the different scenes contribute to the joint effect by virtue of their common 
tendency to evoke afflicting emotion, either directly (in scenes of suffering 
or tension) or indirectly (in scenes of calm and pleasure). 

Hume’s resolution of the paradox comprises three steps : precise state- 
ment of the conditions which a solution must meet, presentation of an 
hypothesis adequate to those conditions, and inductive verification of the 
hypothesis. Accurate statement of the requirements for solution is accom- 
plished by examination of the opinions of other philosophical critics ; in 
two brief steps, Hume determines that the cause of the paradoxical pleasure 
from tragedy must be some differentia of art from life and must be an element 
common to rhetoric and poetic. More fully— 

The Abbé Du Bos’ effort to solve the enigma hinges (in Hume’s terms) 
on an application of rule 5, the principle of agreement ; a certain enjoyment 
accompanies every amusement and pursuit, every passion which occupies 
the mind ; the cause must be that all do occupy the mind and thereby prevent 
a disagreeable vacuity. Hume himself had recourse to this principle at 
several points in the 7'reatise : ‘I own the mind to be insufficient of itself, 
to its own entertainment, and that it naturally seeks after foreign objects, 
which may produce a lively sensation, and agitate the spirits ’ ;’ ‘ whatever 
supports and fills the passions is agreeable to us ; as on the contrary, what 
weakens and enfeebles them is uneasy ’.8 And ‘ Of Tragedy’ confirms this 
account : the hyperbole of liars is cogent evidence, for they expect the 
representation of a high degree of any passion to be interesting. But Hume 
suggests a difficulty ‘in applying to the present subject, in its full extent, 
this solution ’ : Du Bos does not see that the same pleasure is not produced 
by every scene provoking a passion ; he fails to account for the very effect 
here in question—that what is displeasing in reality may be pleasing in 
representation. Indeed, by Du Bos’ theory, such an event should be more 
pleasing in reality, as being then more exciting. The latter of these diffi- 
culties constitutes a negative application of the rule of concomitant varia- 
tions (rule 7), and the former, by an application of the canon of difference 
(rule 6), suggests the necessity of seeking an explanation in something differ- 
entiating art from life. 


*Abbé Jean Baptiste Du Bos, in Réflexions critiques sur la poésie et sur la peinture 
(Paris, 1719). 


"Hume, T'reatise ii. 2. 4 
®Tbid, ii, 3, 8. 
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The theory of Fontenelle attempts just that.® Arguing that pleasuy 
and pain, so different as effects, may proceed from causes only slightly 
different—so that moderated pain yields pleasure—Fontenelle is able t 
show why the excitement of the mind (in itself pleasurable) is pleasing ig 
the theatre even when the passions would be painful in real life. For the 
half-awareness of the fictitious nature of the scene moderates the pain, 
reducing the affliction to a point where it becomes pleasurable. In real 
scenes, however, no reflection (even, I presume, on our relative security) 
can render the grief agreeable. This reasoning is much like arguments 
employed by Hume at several points in the 7'’reatise. ‘ Tis only in dramatic 
performances and religious discourses’, declares Hume ironically, ‘ that 
[fear and terror] ever give pleasure. In these latter cases the imagination 
reposes itself indolently on the idea ; and the passion, being soften’d by the 


want of belief in the subject, has no more than the agreeable effect of en. | 


livening the mind, and fixing the attention ’.° Again, in the discussion of 
poetical belief, Hume remarks that ‘ there is something weak and imperfect 
amidst all that seeming vehemence of thought and sentiment, which attends 
the fictions of poetry ’, and that ‘ the least reflection dissipates the illusions 
of poetry, and places the objects in their proper light ’."' But the theory 
appealing to the nature of poetical belief fails of full explanation, for it 
rests the difference in effect on the degree of belief accorded the affecting 
scenes, whereas, Hume argues, events of a really distressing nature may be 
pleasantly exciting in oratorical presentation which is fully believed—the 
more vividly the rhetorician puts before us the afflicting circumstances, and 
the less we are aware of their remoteness, the more we are pleasurably stirred. 

The evidence thus far adduced indicates (by rule 4) that the cause of the 
paradoxical pleasure of tragedy must be something common to rhetoric and 
poetic ; and (by rule 6) that it must be some common differentia of both from 
reality. This statement of the problem precludes not only the solutions 
traditional before Hume but also most of those developed after or in oppos- 
ition to his own. The hypothesis that tragedy pleases by suggesting our 
own comparative security has a history reaching back to Lucretius and 
had in modern times the authority of Hobbes ;!* yet Hume does not con- 
descend to refute it. Given Hume’s problem, the theory is irrelevant, for 
(in its unelaborated form, at least) it does not entail any differentiation of 
art from life ; indeed, consciousness of our security would be yet greater 
in real than in imitated distress. Had Hume taken up this notion, I presume 
that he would have argued that a satisfaction rooted in comparison of 
our state with that which we observe would disappear as sympathy be- 
comes more acute ; the influence of comparison runs always counter to that 


*Bernard le Bovier de Fontenelle, in Réflexions sur la poétique (Paris, 1742). 
10Hume, Treatise i, 3. 9. 
Tbid. i. 3. 10. 


12S8ee Hathaway, ‘ The Lucretian “‘ Return upon Ourselves ” ’, PMLA, LXII (1947), 
672-89, 
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of sympathy.'* Yet our pleasure in tragic representations increases with 
the degree of sympathy felt—a circumstance which (by rule 7) is a con- 
clusive refutation of the theory in question. Hume’s analysis of comparison 
and sympathy in the case of a ship-wreck (an example drawn, of course, 
from Lucretius) shows that comparison takes place with an impression of 
middling strength, but that sympathy prevails when the impression is 
stronger. That the sympathy is strong in a tragedy, and stronger the better 
the tragedy, is common experience (rules 3 and 7). Edmund Burke was 
later to attack the theory that tragedy pleases through comparison by 
distinguishing a necessary condition from a productive cause (a distinction 
similar to that implied in Hume’s rule 8), and arguing that we sympathize 
the more readily with others when somewhat afflicted ourselves, which 
suggests (by negative application of rule 7) that our security is not the cause 
of our enjoyment.'4 

Hume would not assent, however, to Burke’s further notion of an original 
instinctive delight in compassion. Shaftesbury and Hutcheson had promul- 
gated the doctrine that sympathy is pleasurable, either in itself or on re- 
flection ; Burke, Adam Smith, Blair, Lord Kames, Bishop Hurd, Campbell, 
and lesser lights all traced some part of the attraction of tragedy to the 
influence of sympathetic pleasure and/or a compulsive instinct to com- 
passion. Just evaluation of their views would necessitate examination of 
the way in which each had occasion to investigate tragedy, for (in general) 
they were concerned with various aspects of the total problem and their 
doctrines are often not contradictory but complementary. But it is not 
necessary to pursue these theories in detail,’5 for they have a common 
failing, given Hume’s formulation of the problem : without further develop- 
ment they do not account for any difference in our reactions to tragedy and 
to real situations. As Hume observed drily in a latter to Adam Smith (who 
had pursued the theme of sympathy in The Theory of the Moral Sentiments), 
‘It is always thought a difficult Problem to account for the Pleasure, re- 
ceived from the Tears & Grief & Sympathy of Tragedy ; which woud not 
be the Case, if all Sympathy was agreeable. An Hospital woud be a more 
entertaining Place than a Ball’.’* Smith replied in later editions of the 
Moral Sentiments (i. 3. 1) by distinguishing between the emotion com- 
municated sympathetically and the emotion arising from perception of the 
coincidence between original and communicated passion, the latter only 
being in every case agreeable—a subtlety which still does not solve Hume’s 
problem. Recognizing the difficulty, some of the theorists of sympathy fall 

See Hume, Treatise iii. 3. 2 for the opposition of sympathy and comparison, and 


Treatise ii. 2. 7, 8 for discussion of sympathy and comparison in compassion, malice, 
and envy. 


“Burke, A Philosophical Enquiry into the Origin of Our Ideas of the Sublime and 
Beautiful (London, 1757), i. 15. 

M4See Wasserman, ‘The Pleasures of Tragedy, ELH, XIV (1947), 283-307, for 
description of the views of these and other writers. 


; a? Letters of David Hume, ed. J. Y. T. Greig (Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1932), 
» 313. 
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back upon awareness of fiction to account for the peculiar tragic pleasure; 
but this notion (as we have seen) fails to account adequately for the effects 
of rhetorical arousal of painful feelings. In the same fashion, the various 
moral elements in our response to tragedy—admiration of courageous 
resistance to misfortune, etc.—are unquestionably important ; but they 
have no bearing upon Hume’s problem, for an actual situation would evoke 
the same moral responses. Hathaway forgets the nature of the question 
when he declares that eighteenth-century critics ‘lost sight of’ moral 
problems, not considering ‘that our pleasure from tragedy is somehow 
connected with our attitudes toward the moral problems to which we are 
introduced by a tragedy ’.'? Most critics of that age were much concerned 
with the ‘ instruction ’ of the moral feelings to be found in literature ; but 
these feelings are not relevant here. 

What, then, is to resolve the paradox ? Hume notes that in a rhetorical 
description of a melancholy or terrifying episode we find pleasure in (1) 
apprehension of the talents and faculties of the rhetorician—his art in 
assembling details, his judgment in combining, his genius in presenting 
them—and in (2) the beauties of the rhetoric itself—the language and the 
force of expression. These pleasures of art exceed the pain of the melancholy 
passions suggested by the subject (which, though believed in perhaps, is 
not before our senses), and by this predominance ‘ convert ’ the excitement 
of the distressful emotions to their own aggrandizement : 


The impulse or vehemence, arising from sorrow, compassion, indignation, re- 
ceives a new direction from the sentiments of beauty. The latter, being the 
predominant emotions, seize the whole mind, and convert the former into them- 
selves, or at least, tincture them so strongly as totally to alter their nature: 
And the soul, being, at the same time, rouzed by passion, and charmed by elo- 
quence, feels on the whole a strong movement, which is altogether delightful. 


This account, designed to explain the effects of eloquence, will a fortiori 
explain those of tragedy, wherein the pleasure arising from the detection 
of imitation is added to the sources of pleasure common to rhetoric and 
poetic. The weakened belief (in tragedy) may also have its influence ; but 
it is in any case necessary to combine the charms of genius with the excite- 
ments of the subject. A distressful subject unconverted by the pleasures of 
art remains painful ; the exertions of genius devoted to a disproportionately 
trivial subject fail to give their proper pleasure. 

Conversion of the passions, this change of a passion into another, even 
an opposite, passion under the influence of a predominating emotion, is 
not a notion developed ad hoc by Hume for the sake of constructing an 
ingenious theory of tragedy. The T7'reatise discusses conversion in three 
passages. It is mentioned rather incidentally in the explanation of un- 
natural malice against oneself: a man enjoying a pleasure while a friend 
suffers is made uneasy by the contrast and surrenders his pleasure ; such 
comparison would ordinarily lead to self-gratulation and an accession of 
pleasure, save that ‘ as grief is here suppos’d to be the predominant passion, 
every addition falls to that side, and is swallow’d up in it, without operating 

1% The Lucretian ‘‘ Return upon Ourselves’’’, PMLA, LXII (1947), 688. 
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in the least upon the contrary affection ’.1* A more general account of con- 
version is found in the section treating ‘ Of the Causes of the Violent Pas- 
sions’. ‘Lis a remarkable property of human nature’, Hume observes, 
‘that any emotion, which attends a passion, is easily converted into it, 
tho’ in their natures they be originally different from, and even contrary 
to each other’ ; and he distinguishes this process from the production of 
one passion out of another through the double relation of impressions and 
ideas! Hume discriminates finally, in treating ‘Of the Direct Passions ’, 
three other modes of rencounter between passions : alternation when they 
arise from different objects, cancellation when the same object provokes 
opposite passions, mixture in a new passion when the same object produces 
different emotions but is of uncertain probability. Conversion into the 
predominant passion, Hume observes, commonly arises at the first shock of 
conflicting passions.”° 

The conversion of painful feelings by artistry and beauty satisfies the 
two conditions for a solution to the problem of ‘ Of Tragedy ’ : it is common 
to art and rhetoric, and differentiates both from actuality. Adducing the 
effects of artistry, imitation, and beauty is, of course, no novelty in the 
theory of tragedy ; what is new is that Hume conceives these elements not 
as merely counterbalancing the disturbing passions of pity and fear, but as 
transforming those passions into a new pleasure. Conversion explains the 
effect of tragedy ‘ by an infusion of a new feeling, not merely by weakening 
or diminishing the sorrow. You may by degrees weaken a real sorrow, till 
it totally disappears ; yet in none of its gradations will it ever give pleasure ; 
except, perhaps, by accident, to a man sunk under lethargic indolence, 
whom it rouzes from that languid state’. Hume might well have left the 
matter with the first of these sentences, which (applying rule 4 to rhetoric 
and poetic) is sufficient to expose the inadequacy of Fontenelle. The sub- 
sequent point is really an irrelevance, for no one had spoken of the gradual 
diminution of pain but rather of an abrupt moderation produced by reflection 
on the imitative character of tragedy. And an abrupt moderation of pain can 
for Hume also produce the semblance of pleasure : ‘ Any gentle pain that 
follows a violent one, seems as nothing, or rather becomes a pleasure ”*! 
because of the momentum imparted to the spirits by the comparison. But 
even granting that this process has some influence on our response to tragedy, 
Hume could object that it does not account for conversion in rhetoric. 

A host of voices are raised, however, to protest that Hume’s hypothesis 
‘intellectualizes ’ art ; and it is perhaps desirable to examine these objections 
before advancing to the verification of Hume’s theory. ‘ Who ’, cries George 
Walker, ‘ under the possession of sympathetic sorrow, has his eyes fixed 
upon an object of intellectual taste, and feasts in proportion to the opinion 

“Hume, Treatise ii. 2. 8. 

Ibid. ii. 3. 4. 

*Ibid. ii. 3. 9. There is also a passing reference to conversion in T'reatise ii, 3. 6. 

“Ibid. ii. 2. 8. 
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which he has of the poet’s skill ? ’*? And Henry Kirke White declares tha | 
‘ the self-recollection necessary to render this art a source of gratifiction, 
must weaken the illusion ; and whatever weakens the illusion, diminishes 


the effect ’.2> Wasserman, who cites these early protests against Hume} 
theory, himself appears to subscribe to them ; he speaks of ‘ conscious and 
fastidious artistry ’, and a leading point of his study is that the school of 
sympathy was the first to arrive at a genuinely intuitive rather than 4 
rational response to tragedy, so that Hume’s hypothesis ‘ became one of the 
three or four major explanations to be refuted by the theorists of 
sympathy ’.* These objections rest upon a misconception. Sensibility to 
the beauties of art and artistry need not be, and usually is not, accompanied 
by conscious awareness of the causes of those pleasures. We are affected by 
artistry even when, through ignorance or inattention, we remain unconscious 
of it—a circumstance well enough known, and implied in the proverb ars es 
celare artem. The conscious exertions of intellectual taste may guide the 
creative activity of the artist and the analysis of the critic, but they ar 
surely neither the major nor the fundamental part of aesthetic sensibility; 
indeed, sensibility is apt to be more intense, albeit less correct, when in- 
tellectual taste is weak or in abeyance. Philosophical critics of the eight 
eenth century were most of them agreed on this point : pleasures of the 
imagination were just that—pleasures of the imagination. 

Hume’s analysis, as far as we have traced it, is only an hypothesis, 
Confirmation is requisite ; and the confirmation Hume finds is appropriate 
to his system. ‘To explain the ultimate causes of our mental actions is 
impossible ’, he remarks early in the T'reatise ; ‘’tis sufficient if we can 
give any satisfactory account of them from experience and analogy’ 
Reasoning from causes or effects requires two circumstances : a constant 
conjunction of two objects in past experience, and the resemblance (analogy) of 
a present object to one of them. Finding analogies to the cause-effect se- 
quence here being studied is, then, the most efficient confirmation. The 
instances Hume brings forward to ‘ afford us some insight into the analogy 
of nature’ are carefully selected and arranged to constitute a complete 
induction. After examination of some very general examples of conversion, 
Hume studies more particularly the conversion of painful into pleasurable 
feelings, establishing the common circumstance of predominance and sub- 
ordination as the cause (by rule 5, the principle of agreement) of the trans- 

George Walker, ‘On Tragedy and the Interest in Tragical Representations’, 


Memoirs of the Literary and Philosophical Society of Manchester, V (1798), 328, as cited 
by Wasserman, ‘ The Pleasures of Tragedy ’, HLH, XIV (1947), 302. 

**Henry Kirke White, Remains, ed. Southey (1810), II, 213, as cited by Wasserman, 
‘The Pleasures of Tragedy ’, ELH, XIV (1947), 303. 

**Wasserman, ‘ The Pleasures of Tragedy’, HLH, XIV (1947), 295. ‘ Except for 
the Cartesian doctrine [stimulation of the emotions, moderated by recognition of fic- 
tion]’, Wasserman generalizes, ‘ the earlier theories demand a conscious intervention 
of the reason to extract the pleasure from tragedy ; and the Cartesian doctrine is not 
inimical to this rationalism, for one can enjoy emotional stimulation and yet judge 
the play rationally ’ (bid., pp. 301-2). 

*%Hume, Treatise i. 1. 7. 
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formation. Turning to ‘ negative ’ instances, Hume examines cases in which 
a distressing passion is predominant over pleasurable aesthetic emotion and 
the conversion is of pleasure into pain ; by the principle of difference (rule 
6), opposite effects proceeding from such related antecedents point to the 
common differences in the antecedents as the causes.2* The final instances 
of conversion are situations in common life wherein the previously subord- 
inate feeling becomes predominant and swings the effect about to its opposite 
—a neat application of the method of difference.2”? The inference that some- 
thing corresponding to all this happens in the response to tragedy is, finally, 
an implicit application of rule 4, the principle of analogy. 

Among the first group of instances—common and general cases of con- 
version—are the effects of novelty, of curiosity and impatience, of the 
encountering of difficulties, all which tend to enhance whatever predominant 
passion they accompany, whether agreeable or distressing. Painful feelings 
are converted into pleasurable more strikingly in another set of instances— 
when anxiety for a sickly child increases affection for it, when death of a 
friend enhances appreciation of him, when loneliness in absence, or jealousy, 
reinforces love.2* Next the cases in which the principle operates contrari- 
wise, so that, aesthetic pleasures being subordinate to painful passions, the 
pleasure is converted to augmentation of the painful feelings : Hume con- 
jectures at the reactions of Verres to the denunciation of him by Cicero— 
too closely involved for the skill of the orator to charm away his fear and 
shame, Verres could only find those painful passions inflamed by the power 
of the oratory. Bringing the argument home to tragedy, Hume argues that 
either excess of horror, or mere passive suffering without alleviation by 
the admiration of courageous despair or by satisfaction of justice, will 
convert the pleasures of imagination evoked by such a work into an aug- 
mentation of horror or disturbing compassion. In one of his infrequent 
discussions of painting, Hume here observes that painters have been ‘ very 
unhappy in their subjects "—having chosen either the ‘ ghastly mythology ’ 
of Christianity with its crucifixions and martyrdoms in which passive suf- 
fering is not relieved by ‘any action or affection’, or the mythology of 
Ovid, which, though agreeable, is ‘ scarcely natural or probable enough for 
painting ’. Hume rates the power of arrangements of colour, light, and form 
too low, I think ; the visual beauty of painting can convert greater horror 


*This examination of two sets of instances—the usual effect of tragedy and rhetorical 
description of painful circumstances set against those special cases wherein predominant 
pain converts the pleasure—corresponds to Mill’s Joint Method of Agreement and 
Difference. 

*"These instances, involving reversal of a factor in the given situation, correspond 
to Mill’s Method of Difference. 

*Hume is obliged to defend his instance of absence strengthening love, and his 
defence is a neat illustration of causal reasoning. It is objected that there is no constant 
conjunction, since separation often proves fatal to love ; but the exception proves the 

, for separation inflames ardour only so long as it produces uneasiness to be con- 
verted : the conjunction is between uneasy separation and increased affection. When 
through custom separation is familiar (novelty no longer increasing uneasiness), it 
no longer kindles the flame of passion, which, with no impression reinforcing the idea 
of its object, expires. 
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and justify more fanciful subjects than Hume is disposed to admit. } 
would be of interest to examine, utilizing Hume’s theory of conversion, the 
problem of imitating the ugly and the disgusting in painting and in poetry; 
I am inclined to think that imitation in painting of disgusting originals dog 
not yield a conversion, the mind not being stirred as by the terrific or path. 
etic, and the unpleasantness of the original being simply subducted from 
the beauty of artistry and means of representation—except, perhaps, for 
the connoisseur, who is really delighting in the boldness of the artist in 
addressing his powers to such untoward subjects.”® 

Conversion is reversed when the previously subordinate passion become 
the predominant : ‘Too much jealousy extinguishes love : Too much diff. 
culty renders us indifferent : Too much sickness and infirmity disgusts 4 
selfish and unkind parent ’.*° Hume’s final paragraph presents the common. 
life equivalent of a tragedy—a gloomy story unadorned with the embellish. 
ments of art and genius, and conveying in consequence a disturbing u- 
easiness. This instance in which no conversion occurs suggests an application 
of rule 6 in a new connection : when contrary effects proceed from the action 
of similar but different causes, the contrariety arises from the point of 
difference between the causes—here the pleasure from skill in representation. 
Investigation of the inadequate conjectures of other philosophical critic 
had enabled Hume to present his own more complete and adequate hypo- 
thesis ; the latter portion of his essay had established the reality of con- 
version of the passions, and by close analogies had given strong support to 
his contention ; what remained was to suggest that the addition of imagina- 
tion, art, and judgment, expressive force and numbers, and imitative veri- 
similitude to a subject dismal and unpleasant, does in fact convert uneasiness 
to enjoyment. 


Water J. Hippie, JR. 
University of Florida. 








224 number of eighteenth-century aestheticians touch upon this problem, but 
without the advantage of Hume’s theory. See, e.g., Lessing, Laocoon 24-25. 


Jealousy, difficulty, and sickness had been Hume's positive instances of pain 
converted into pleasure. This same reversal of conversion could be exhibited in other 
cases, though Hume does not pause for such analysis. Striking novelty, for instance, 
if the painful passion co-existing with it is weak, of itself may convert pain to pleasure. 
Again, if suspense is too long sustained, its resolution is anticlimactic and pleasure is 
converted to disgust or irritation. Or, grief sufficiently acute may render reflection 
on a deceased friend intolerable, so that mementoes are deliberately destroyed to 
preclude even pleasant recollections. 
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GOETHES AESTHETICS : 
THE WORK OF ART AND THE WORK OF NATURE 


Glicklicherweise hab ich auch eine Combination der Kunst mit meiner Vorstellungs 
Art der Natur gefunden, und so werden mir beide doppelt lieb.* 


I 


One problem facing a student of Goethe’s essentially unified writings is 
to discover a circuit or path along which to approach them. An analysis 
which tries to interpret the whole of Goethe’s writings, or simply to isolate 
a special phase of them, is strengthened, from the outset, if it ventures a 
special form of argument. This form might be called an ‘ organic ’ argument, 
and it prescribes, for the student of Goethe’s writings, a persistence in inter- 
explaining their parts and the whole which they compose. 

A marked feature of Goethe’s body of works, taken collectively, is that 
each of them, and each part of each, itself provides a commentary on many 
other facets of Goethe’s writings. If one wished to explain this fact geneti- 
cally, it might be traced back to the unique strength of Goethe’s personality, 
and to the deep mark it left on all his works. Such a vital personal unity, 
Goethe himself asserts more than once in his writings, stamps a single and 
consistent character on a writer’s entire creative activity. When the self, 
which for Goethe is essentially a harmonic one, is given full expression, in 
each part of its creations the self will be manifest. It is, then, with special 
reason that the Goetheforscher undertakes the so-called ‘ organic ’ argument. 

This method suggests that one look cautiously, in studying Goethe, for 
harmonies between his drama and his science, his poems and his art-criticism, 
and that, when one has thus acquired certain overall perceptions. he bring 
those back to re-illuminate the parts which composed them. Here lies a 
danger of imposing a false overall form on the particulars of Goethe’s thought : 
a worse danger, however, lies in supposing that a true form does not exist. 
In following this critical method, one has the special advantage, in the case 
of Goethe, of thinking with principles which are roughly analogous to Goethe’s 
own, as well as toward an end which Goethe’s personality imposed on his 
work. For the mind of Goethe, in its most as well as its least conscious actions, 
is directed toward the organic, striving to see the whole through the part 
and the part in terms of the whole. A further value of approaching the 
‘organic ’ quality of Goethe’s mind is apparent to a student of Goethe’s 
aesthetics. There the texts are scattered, usually brief, and the richest 
temarks can be found in works on varying subjects. And Goethe’s own 
aesthetic principles frequently return to the norm of the ‘ organic ’ in nature 
and art. 


1S$poken by Goethe to Knebel, Oct. 3, 1787. Cited by Fairley, A Study of Goethe, 
Oxford, 1947, 0. 129. 
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It is in terms similar to his own description of organic nature that Goethe 
expresses certain facets of his arguments about Art. Franz Koch has writtep 
that 


Die Aesthetik Goethe’s auf dem Wege iber die Mittlerrolle des Organismus eing 
deutlich biologische Komponente erhalt.? 


In restricting my interest to these facets, I shall to a great extent exclude, 
on the one hand, Goethe’s notions of the relation of art to society, and, on 
the other hand, of the artist to nature. My special inquiry will be : How far 
does Goethe profit, in his conception of art, from his knowledge of nature! 
and, does Goethe’s thought suggest any significant relation of these two 
realms which Goethe never consciously realizes ? 

The reason for my present interest is that one pole of Goethe’s thought 
about art lies near the Plotinian aesthetic tradition, which strove to dis. 
cover the intelligible aspects of the ‘ natural’ as they appear in art. This 
inquiry, the answer to which tended toward spiritual monism, is evident, 
at least as a ‘ direction ’, in much of Goethe’s aesthetic thought. The char- 
acteristic neoclassical position, which this tradition and Goethe disclaimed, 
was to make the ‘ ideal ’ or ‘ spiritual ’ totally disjunctive from the ‘ natural’, 
and thus to perpetuate, in aesthetics, the orthodox dualism of Christianity. 
In studying this phase of Goethe’s aesthetics, then, we may cast indirect 
light on neoclassical aesthetics. 

Goethe’s aesthetics, as I remarked, is not succinctly stated, but is only 
suggested in various places. Bosanquet, among others, has felt it necessary 
even to justify his treating of Goethe in a history of aesthetics. Though I 
am glad to endorse Bosanquet’s defence, it is worth repeating that, in the 
subsequent pages, I am considering Goethe’s aesthetics as simply the scat- 
tered body of his remarks on art, and not at all as a coherent system. Goethe’s 
natural science is, in a sense, a suggestion of his views, as well as are his 
Schriften zur Kunst. In fact, a practical form of my inquiry must be : does 
Goethe ever fuse his ‘ philosophy’ of science with his ideas about art! 
The vision of such a union is certainly present to Goethe : he believed that 
nature strives toward the expression of.a form which resembles that of the 
well-created work of art. Goethe writes that 


Wir zuletzt beim Kunstgebrauch nur dann mit der Natur wetteifern kénnen, 
wenn wir die Art, wie sie bei Bildung ihrer Werke verfahrt, ihr wenigstens éi- 
nigermassen abgelernt haben.® 


The understanding, by the artist, of the creative process of nature will be 
possible only if artistic and natural creation stand in an ontological relation. 

Through Goethe’s remarks on classical sculpture, I can, perhaps, best 
introduce Goethe’s indications as to how the study of art might be illumin- 
ated by the study of nature. Winckelmann, it is well known, had renovated 
the understanding of classical sculpture by his doctrine of an aesthetic 
‘ideal’. It was in terms of this model, or interior perfection, said Winckel- 


*Koch, Franz, Goethe und Plotin, Leipzig, 1925, p. 128. 


%Goethe, JA, 33:110. (Unless otherwise stated, all references to Goethe’s works 
are to the Jubiléums-Ausgabe, Stuttgart and Berlin, 1902-7. I abbreviate the title 
as JA.) 
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mann, that the Greek sculptor had created his ‘ imitations’ of the human 
figure, so that in the analysis of a work of art the critic could distinguish 
between a real, material element, and an ideal (not ‘ unreal’) immaterial 
element. It was distinctive of this ideal of Winckelmann’s that it was like 
the purest water drawn from the spring, ‘ tasteless’ and without specific 
‘character’. Goethe quite agreed with Winckelmann that the human 
figure was the proper object of plastic art—‘ Der Mensch ist der héchste, ja 
der eigentliche Gegenstand bildender Kunst ’*—but did not adopt Winckel- 


mann’s explanation of the ideal. Goethe’s aesthetics was always so related 
to the empirical naturalism of his science as to save him from the dangers 
of a sterile conception of the ‘ spiritual ’ art. Yet Goethe praised the spiritual 
qualities of classical sculpture as highly as did any of his contemporaries. 
Goethe writes : 


Von solchen Gefiithlen (of the ‘ divine’ and the ‘ permanent’) wurden die er- 
griffen, die den olympischen Jupiter erblickten. . . . Der Gott war zum Men- 
schen geworden, um den Menschen zum Gott zu erheben. 


Here, then, we see that Goethe explains the ‘ ideality ’ of classical sculpture 
in terms of its ‘real’ or ‘ natural’ elements. 

As a scientist, Goethe believed in the ‘ideal’ quality of the human 
form, as found in nature.* Like Shaftesbury, and others under the spell of 
Plotinus, Goethe found nature significant, whether in his Naturphilosophie, 
or in his empirical scientific writings. To be sure, as artist Goethe occasion- 
ally accused nature of being ‘ gleichgiiltig’’ and monotonous, and said that 
nature needs ‘stets vollkommen zur Erscheinung gelangen zu lassen’ ; 
but these are not views representative of Goethe either as creative artist or 
as scientist. The dominant motif of all Goethe’s studies of nature is an 
‘Idea’ which informs all natural phenomena. Thus Goethe’s naturalistic 


conception of the human form once led him to write : 


Ich bin nun recht in Studio der Menschengestalt, welche das non plus ultra 
alles menschlichen Wissens und Tuns ist.” 


But Goethe did not restrict the informing ‘Idea’ to the human form. It 
is in such a restriction, both aesthetic and scientific, that a characteristic 
assumption of neoclassicism is found. Goethe, in his botanical and osteo- 
logical studies especially, strove to find the ‘Idea’ in vegetative and in- 
organic nature. It is noteworthy that this monistic hypothesis finds little 


‘Goethe, JA, 33:108. 

5Goethe, JA, 34:18. 

‘It is hard to determine Goethe’s basic conception of the ‘ ideal ’, a word very current 
in the thought of his day, and therefore likely to be used imprecisely in that period. 
Curt Miller, in his Die Geschichtlichen Voraussetzungen des Symbolbegriffs in Goethes 
Kunstanschauung, Leipzig, 1937, has distinguished two major uses of the concept of 
the ‘ideal’ in Goethe’s thought (Cf. pp. 220-226). In his aesthetic thought, Goethe 
sometimes writes of the ‘ ideal’ as a psychic perfection of natural form, and as such 
present in the mind of an artist. Goethe also conceives of the ‘ ideal’ as a kind of 
general truth ‘ contributed ’ by nature to particular acts of cognition, or ‘ experience ’. 
This kind of ideal, as Goethe conceives it, may be reached either through ‘ Anschauung’ 
or through ‘ Gedanken ’. It is this second kind of notion of the ‘ ideal ’ that I am using 
— the general notion of a principle of intelligibility in nature, no matter how it is 
reached. 


"Goethe, JA, 27:187, 
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extreme expression in Goethe of the sort which romantic Naturphilosophie 
produces for years before Goethe’s death. For one thing, Goethe stresges 
the importance of a posteriori thinking, though in a typical way : 


Was ist das Allgemeine ? Der einzelne Fall. Was ist das Besondere ? Millionen 
Falle.® 


The form which the ‘ Idea ’ assumes in nature, when found through empirical 
research, is that of a ‘ Typus ’, the crown of Goethe’s metaphysical thinking 
in science. This ‘type’ comprehends the generic and specific form toward 
which each individual existence strives, and which it more or less fulfils, 
As a natural scientist, Goethe restricts natural ‘ Formtreibung ’ to quanti- 
tative factors. But in this striving, an intelligible final cause is known as 
the end, even though nature alone is the sole evidence of that purposefulness, 
Man himself is the highest manifestation of the ‘ Idea’ only because in him 
all which is mere ornament (horns, long tails, manes) in other animals drops 
away, and there remains the being 


der alles, was er hat, auch ist, wo Gebrauch, Nutzen, Notwendigkeit und Schon. 
heit alles eins ist und zu einem stimmt.® 


Thus it is that, without a knowledge of the purposes and qualities of 
nature, no knowledge of the essence in man is possible. The problem of 
determinism, for example, must be solved in the same way for life in nature 
as for man’s life. Freedom, as a condition in which the subject may choose 
among alternatives, is seldom recognized by Goethe. Rather, following 
Leibniz, Goethe thinks of a kind of ‘ freedom of necessity ’. In man’s case, 
it is an ‘innerer Drang, géttlicher Auftrag’ which drives the individual, 
while less rational animals react to a kind of subconscious ‘ nisus forma- 
tivus ’, a physical will to self-formation.’® In both cases, it is a freedom to 
be one’s being which Goethe claims to find. Thus Goethe stresses the de- 
limitations of any organic individual, its restriction to a certain ‘ Bildungs- 
kreis ’. Every being strives for a harmonious balance of its faculties, while 
nature recompenses it for deficits and penalizes it for its peculiar gifts. A 
being must, says Goethe, freely will to be what its nature requires it to be. 

The chief locus of Goethe’s nature-philosophy is his empirical natural 
science itself, not his reflexions on art or philosophy. That ‘ Urbild der 
géttlichen Norm’, which each being is, was a concrete object of thought 
for Goethe. It complemented a theory of metamorphosis which is central 
in both Goethe’s botanical and osteological studies. In his Urpflanze theory, 
for example, Goethe hypothesizes a norm-plant, specifically a universal 
leaf-type, of which all given plants are modifications (in species-groups) or 


8Goethe, Maximen und Reflexionen, ed. Hecker, Schriften der Goethe Gesellschaft, 
vol. 21, p. 121, no. 558. 


*Spoken by Goethe to Riemer, Nov. 23, 1806. In Biedermann, Goethe's Gesprache, 
vol. 2, p. 115. 

10Goethe is reflecting the thought of his time, here. Bernouilli and Kern, Roman- 
tische Naturphilosophie, Jena, 1926, have pointed out, in their introduction, how scien- 
tists and philosophers were contributing to a new ‘ vitalism’ in the late 18th century. 
The notion and definition of ‘ nisus formativus ’ owe much to Blumenbach, the founder 
of anthropology, especially to his Uber die Verhdltnisse der Organischen Krdfte (1793). 
Galvani, Volta, Priestley, Lavoisier, Cavendish, as well as Kant, in his Metaphysische 
Anfangsgriinde der Naturwissenschaft (1786) all contributed to this movement of thought, 
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‘metamorphoses’. Today this botanical theory for explaining plant- 
development has been superseded, but Goethe’s practical success in a meta- 
morphic study of bone-structure was greater. To be sure, he adventured, 
simultaneously with the fanciful Lorenz Oken, an explanation of human 
cranial structure as a formal reproduction of the bone-structure of the 
vertebrae. Here Goethe tended, implicitly, toward an Ur-bone theory 
which might have paralleled his Ur-Pflanze theory. In his comparative 
anatomy, however, where Goethe’s theories were attained in a painstakingly 
empirical fashion, he was rewarded by one lasting discovery. The human 
intermaxillary bone, which Goethe discovered, proved to be the conclusive 
link between man and other mammals, the final evidence of a detailed simi- 
larity of structure among all mammals. It was in assuming that each mam- 
mal strives toward its own Typus, and also that all somehow share a com- 
mon Typus that Goethe was guided toward this concrete discovery. It 
became possible then, for Goethe to defend, in a case of his own discovery, 
that of an aspect of mammal jaw-structure, his contention that man is only 
the crown of nature because he is totally natural. 

These remarks suggest the unique sense in which an aesthetics, which 
was ‘organic’ and ‘classical’ in the sense that Goethe’s view of Greek 
sculpture gives to those two qualities, might be harmonized with Goethe’s 
philosophy of nature. Here, in Goethe’s thought, appears a philosophy of 
nature which is suggestive of ways to resolve the form-content or spirit- 
matter antinomy as it arises in art. Yet even a mind directed—as Goethe’s 
was not—to building such a bridge from nature to art would have had great 
struggles with his doctrine of imitation. When he discusses the problem 
specifically, Goethe always considers an ‘ object’ in art as expressing its 
‘ideal’ qualities in purely natural terms. The human ‘ object’ makes the 
most ‘ ideal ’ object of art because it is the most perfected natural organism. 
But how fully, in this matter, does Goethe believe his art-philosophy to be 


complemented by his natural science? Goethe will say that 


Diese hohen Kunstwerke sind zugleich als die héchsten Naturwerke von Men- 
schen nach wahren und natiirlichen Gesetzen hervorgebracht worden.™ 


Umgeben von antiken Statuen empfindet man sich in einem bewegten Natur- 
leben,}* 


and in pontificating in this way he allies himself with a Plotinian aesthetic 
tradition for which there is no difference in kind between art and nature. 
In that system of spiritual monism, man and nature are presumed to be 
simply different grades of ‘ being’ or of spiritual intelligence. Because of 
their essential affinity, man the artist is able to ‘represent’ nature pro- 
foundly simply by exploring it in the depths of his own self, and then spon- 

"The use and misuse of ‘ analogy’ are evident in much Romantic expression. Its 


misuse involves a tendency to conceive of ontological oneness as some kind of deter- 
minably formal, or structural oneness. 


"Goethe, JA, 27:108. 
Goethe, JA, 27:267. 
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taneously expressing it. The mere spectator of nature perceives outside 
him just different aspects of himself. Goethe’s borrowing from this Plo. 
tinian tradition is great, from the time it is first evident in what we now 
call Aus Goethes Brieftasche (1776). As I remarked earlier, though, Goethe 
the artist is keenly aware of the differences of art from nature. He speaks 
once of an ‘ untrennbare Klufft ’ between the two domains. And he typically 
describes the relation of art to nature in such words as these : 


(Kunst) hat ihre eigne Tiefe, ihre eigne Gewalt ; sie fixiert die h6chsten Momente 
dieser oberflichlichen Erscheinungen, indem sie das Gesetzliche darin aner. 


kennt. . . .# 
Or, again, the artist’s task is to lift the object 
aus seiner beschriinkten Wirklichkeit .... und ihm in einer idealen Welt 


Mass, Grenze, Realitét und Wirde geben." 

Other indications of Goethe concerning the relation of art to nature are 
found in his remarks on the ‘ beautiful’, the ‘moral’ and the ‘ organic’ 
in art. Here, too, Goethe is seen to struggle with the problem of the intel. 
ligibility of nature, especially with the degree to which aesthetic and natural 
forms are analogous. In the numerous Schriften zur Kunst, however, it 
will also be seen that the problem of the relation of art to nature can assume 
complex dimensions for Goethe when he writes in the terms of an art-critic, 
The argument of Goethe’s Der Sammler und die Seinigen perhaps best 
illustrates this complexity. And it frames, quite explicitly, Goethe’s idea 
of the problem involved in relating qualities such as the ‘ beautiful ’, ‘ moral’, 
or ‘ organic ’ in art and nature. 

At the end of that collection of ‘letters’, the foregoing discussions are 
summed up in a chart which shows the interrelations and possible combina- 
tions among the six basic types of artist-mind (Nachahmer, Kleinkiinstler 
Charakteristiker, Imaginanter, Skizzisten, Undulisten), each one of which 
types alone is undesirably one-sided. Further, the assumption is made that 
the perfect artist would combine all six types, and that he would, thereby, 
reveal a complex view of nature, with ‘ Ernst und Spiel verbunden ’, with 
a deep mixture of objective fidelity to the appearance of nature (a product 
of the first three ‘ types ’) and of subjective ‘ interpretation ’ of that appear- 
ance (product of the last three ‘ types’). What concerns us also is Goethe's 
notion of the aesthetic qualities which result from the pairing of these 
various artist-mind types. 

When the qualities of the Nachahmer and the Imaginanter are combined, 
Kunstwahrheit is produced ; when those of the Charakteristiker and the 
Undulisten meet, Schénheit results ; and the mixture of those of the Klein- 


14Goethe, JA, 33:214. 


15Goethe, JA, 33:126. Goethe once expressed the belief that all of nature’s intentions 
are good, but that they are often frustrated (Cf. Gespriich with Eckermann, April 18, 
1827). Countless favouring circumstances must contribute to create, for man, an event 
of beauty in nature. Since nature, which is really just ‘ Kraft’, creates by a constant 
drive innumerable events which are not beautiful, the event of artistic beauty is rare 
(Cf. the splendid passage in G’s Rezension von J. G. Sulzer, Die Schénen Kiinste, in 
Frankfurter gel. Anzeigen, 1772, or JA, 33:13-20). But here we re-encounter a familiar 
question : In what sense does the artist need to create beauty? Is not beauty, when 
it exists in nature, a collocation of qualities which only need to be copied ? 
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kiinstler and Skizzisten will result in Vollendung. The perfect artist, there- 
fore, will create a product which has three distinct values. 

This chart, evidently, poses and tries to solve two distinct problems : 
that of the kind of relation which art has to nature ; and that of the inter- 
connections among the different artistic manners of interpreting nature. 
The very richness of Goethe’s solution here shows his difficulty in defining 
for art that relationship to the ‘ Idea’ which was so prominent in Goethe’s 
scientific conception of nature. Like Herder, Goethe is instinctively anti- 
Kantian as he faces the natural (or historical) world, and does not question 
the epistemology of his speculations on the inner causes of that world. In 
the realm of aesthetics, however, Goethe is more hesitant to impose unity 
on multiplicity, or to assign his principles to the structure of art with con- 
fidence in their objective validity. Goethe is, in effect, resisting both the 
a priori aesthetics of Plotinian spiritual monism, and the ‘ dualistic. ‘ideal ’- 
seeking aesthetics of neoclassicism. 

In a system of spiritual monism, Nachahmung, taken in its deepest 
sense, would be the only obligation of the artist. Plotinus himself, as we 
have seen, built his aesthetics on a theory of an ‘ idea ’-permeated nature 
which is comparable to Goethe’s concept of nature, and thought that since 
man is ‘idea ’-informed in the same sense that nature is, man should be 
able to find the secrets of nature by ‘ imitating’ it, ie. by becoming one 
with it in the depths of his own soul. In this sense, regarding the argument 
of Der Sammler, one might perhaps consider imitation to be the function 
common to the simultaneous combination of Goethe’s characteristic ‘ artist- 
types’. In analyzing Goethe’s distinctions as made in the essay, however, 
it becomes apparent that he believes the six types to be distinct in such a 
way that, at least between the general classes of ‘ subjective ’ and ‘ objec- 
tive’ artists—for such a split Goethe does recognize—there is an irreducible 
polarity. The perfect, six-part artist can hardly exist. Further proof that 
by Nachahmung, or Imitation, Goethe thinks solely of ‘ simple copying of 
Nature’ is apparent in many of his Schriften zur Kunst, where Goethe 
details the ways in which art ‘ekes out’ nature, by giving it forms which 
were either dormant in it, or cannot be really shown to have existed in 
nature. 

If, then, for the Goethe of Der Sammler, there exists an ‘ Idea’ or ‘ Ty- 
pus’ in nature, art does not simply ‘re-present’ them. Rather, as that 
essay suggests, the intelligible in nature must, when transferred to art, be 
the product of a complex combination of distinct art-faculties. As I have 
observed, Goethe’s ‘ classical ’ aesthetics intimated a concept of the organic 
‘ideal’. Earlier it was asked whether Goethe found that the human form 
in art embodies an ‘Idea’ which is related to the ‘Idea’ which Goethe 
found it embodying in nature. As we found, though, Goethe did not elabor- 
ate this facet of his aesthetics explicitly enough really to bridge the ‘ Klufft ’ 
between nature and art.!® Now the premise of a nature which is multiform, 


16In Goethe’s review of Sulzer’s work, mentioned in note 15, Goethe is rebutting 
Sulzer’s statement that 
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as far as the human mind is concerned, seems to underly the argument of 
Der Sammler. The artistic ideal offered by that essay, therefore, is a com. 
plex creation in which the qualities of truth, beauty, and completeness ar 
distinct from each other, and are composed by distinct ‘ faculties ’ or ‘ capa. 
bilities ’. Does Goethe offer, in aesthetic terms, any solution which, mor 
nearly than this one, utilizes insights of his natural science into an organic 
unity in the products of ‘Mutter Natur’ ? 

Goethe sometimes seems to approach the ‘idea’, or natural principle 
of intelligibility as it might be found in art, through such a category as 
the ‘ beautiful’. In the fashion of his comments on classical sculpture, 
Goethe writes : 

Das Schone ist eine Manifestation geheimer Naturgesetze, die uns ohne dessen 
Erscheinung ewig waren verborgen geblieben.!? 
_" Zum Schénen wird erfordert ein Gesetz, das in die Erscheinung tritt. Beispi 


von der Rose. In den Bliten tritt das vegetabilische Gesetz in seine héchste 
Erscheinung, und die Rose wire nur wieder der Gipfel deiser Erscheinung.”* 


We can never quite determine whether or how Goethe believes this ‘ Schén- 
heit ’ to be related to that beauty which artistic representations of nature 
reveal. We might answer affirmatively to the first question when we recall 
Goethe’s insistence that art is a realization of natural law, ‘ eine zweite 
Natur ’, or that classical sculptured figures are the perfection of particular 
examples in nature. Goethe does say that it is the desire to reproduce the 
natural laws which reveal beauty that leads man to imitate those laws in 
the terms of art. The artist will represent, in aesthetic terms, the unique 
balance of forces which is characteristic of natural law. But just how does 
this genesis of beauty in art take place ? 

In the ‘moral’ sphere, though Goethe does not consider the moral 
aspect of art as distinct from that of beauty, he plainly thinks in terms of 
a Platonic (or Plotinian) equation of good and beauty. 

Das letzte Produkt der sich immer steigernden Natur ist der schéne Mensch,” 
Goethe writes, where the ‘ Steigerung ’ in question is a universal striving for 
perfection, which is a moral-aesthetic ideal, present, consciously or not, 
both to man and the lower animal orders. Here Goethe shows his debt to 
Herder’s concept of Humanitit by optimistically equating, in his remarks 
on mankind, the fully natural with the good and the beautiful. And, here 
again, we find Goethe’s thought turning to problems rich for (almost with) 
aesthetics, but going no farther. Goethe’s concept of the ‘ organic’ as 
applied to art-criticism, will offer us a clearer example of Goethe’s under- 
standing of the ‘ aesthetic ’ value of nature. In Goethe’s cognitive aesthetic 
criticism, one finds neither the commonplace statements of 18th century 


In der ganzen Schépfung stimmt alles darin tiberein, dass das Auge und die 
anderen Sinne von allen Seiten her durch angenehme Eindriicke geriihrt werden. 
Here Goethe explicitly attacks the notion of a nature formed on a principle of intelligi- 
bility attuned to the hu.nan intelligence. 
17Goethe, JA, 35:305. 
18Goethe, JA, 35:325. 
19Goethe, JA, 34:17. 
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criticism concerning unity and variety, nor the richer neoclassic ‘ Aristo- 
telian ’’ descriptions of the structural components of an art-work. Rather, 
Goethe strives often toward a ‘biologically’ organic description of art- 
works. 

In reviewing a work by his friend, K. P. Moritz, Goethe takes account 
of a major distinction between use and beauty as qualities of artistic crea- 
tions. The useful he considers to be the ‘ partial’ because it can never be 
considered in and for itself, but only in relation to ends for which it is useful. 
The artistically beautiful, on the other hand, is totally self-contained, and 
an isolated object of cognition. 


Ein echtes Kunstwerk belibt, wie ein Naturwerk, fiir unsern Verstand immer 
unendlich.? 


Like a natural organism, then, a work of art must be thought of as irreducibly 
one, and existing simply for the sake of being itself. 

In a short Gespriich entitled Wahrheit und Wahrscheinlichkeit der Kunst- 
werke, Goethe takes up the question of the inner truth which is peculiar 
to an art-work. It is argued, there, that art is ‘ iibernatiirlich ’, though 


not ‘ aussernatiirlich ’. 


Ein vollkommenes Kunstwerk ist ein Werk des menschlichen Geistes, und in 
diesem Sinne auch ein Werk der Natur. Aber indem die zerstreuten Gegenstiinde 
in Eins gefasst, und selbst die gemeinsten in ihrer Bedeutung und Wirde auf- 
genommen werden, so ist es tiber die Natur.*4 


This strain is familiar to us, but the emphasis on the ordering process which 
the artist effects is clearer here. The work of real art is a unity, and must 
bear the single mark of some dominant idea. Goethe does not discuss the 
source of this idea, and the possible unity of its own self in the variety of 
representations of it. But a definite ideal-real unity, both more than and 
identical with all its components, Goethe claims to find, for example, in 
Uber Laokoon : 


So brachten die Kiinstler durch Mannigfaltigkeit ein gewisses Gleichgewicht in 
ihre Arbeit, milderten und erhéhten Wirkung durch Wirkungen, und vollendeten 
sowohl ein geistiges als ein sinnliches Ganze.”* 


In what sense Goethe the Naturforscher would have allowed that this 
artistic ‘Ganze’ is ‘ iibernatiirlich’ is hard to decide. But anyone who 
reads, for instance, the various notices addressed by Goethe to prospective 
contestants for prizes offered by the board of Die Propyliden in its art-con- 
tests, will discover to what extent Goethe the mature art-critic appreciated 
‘la belle nature’. Scenes from Homer are favoured as subjects for the 
contests, and the pictures which were judged the best are in a virile but 
distinctly Empire style. Goethe echoes other aesthetic concerns of his 
time which restrict his conception of art-truth to, at least, less universality 
than his conception of the timeless truths of nature. In his essay Uber 
Laokoon, Goethe makes much of the ‘ aesthetic moment ’, praising that work 
of sculpture for the endless interest which it awakens because it depicts an 
intense but calmly grand moment. And on rare occasions, echoing Winckel- 

"Goethe, JA, 33:124. cf. 33 : 61. 


“Goethe, JA, 33:90. 
"Goethe, JA, 33:135. 
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| 


mann, and accepting a premise of the ‘école du beau idéal ’, Goethe wij | 
even characterize the ‘ Idea’ as a function of the aesthetic mind, in kind 

distinct from anything found in nature, which is understood through ex. | 
perience alone. 


Idee und Erfahrung werden in der Mitte nie zusammentreffen ; zu vereinigen ; 


sind sie nur durch Kunst und Tat.** 
And this is the Goethe who reflects that 


Die héchste Aufgabe einer jeden Kunst ist, durch den Schein die Téauschung 
einer héheren Wirklichkeit zu geben.** 


II 


The relation of art to nature, in terms of which Goethe declared some 
things and suggested much, has been a major problem in the history of 
aesthetics. It may clarify our judgment of Goethe to review two important, 
different conceptions of this relation. These, the Plotinian and the neo. 
classic conceptions, are especially relevant here, as Goethe was well acquaint. 
ed with both traditions. 





Plotinus himself, though little interested in art, established a perennial 
framework for thought about the relation of nature to art. Bosanquet 


makes Plotinus’s aesthetics derive from Plato’s attack on poetry as imitation | 
of a copy, as it appears in Book X of the Republic. Bosanquet writes of | 


that attack : 


when Plato insists that the appearances employed by the artist are in relation 
not with the unseen world of thought and law, but with a lower reality whieh 
is itself only an image of that unseen world, it is impossible not to observe in 
this a strong though negative suggestion of the function of beauty as a symbol 
for spiritual things.*® 


Plotinus was quick to defend the articulate spirituality of nature. For 
Plotinus, however, the spirit in nature was the spirit of the universe, which 
was a spiritual whole, derived from a source of emanation, the One. That 
spirit in nature, however, exists on a lower level of being than does the spirit 
of man. But, like all other created things, nature longs to attain the highest 
degree of being possible to it, that is, in Plotinian terms, to realize the ‘ Idea’ 
or intelligible form of all nature’s striving. One function of art is to assist 
nature in this realization. 

The problem of disproving seeming ontological differences within such 
a monism is, of course, paramount for Plotinus. This problem drives him, 
at the extreme, to deny evil, and the supposed cause of evil, matter, and 
to ‘explain’ both as very reduced grades of being, incoherent expressions 
of their ‘Ideas’. The problem also forces Plotinus to insist that the Idea 
is everywhere one, whether in its source (the One), or in its emanations 
(the spiritual unity of the world). The artist, therefore, as a type of rational 
being, shares in the ‘ Idea’ which nature also participates in, although the 
artist either ‘is’ or ‘thinks’ that ‘Idea’ with greater clarity. In the 
genuine work of art, then, the artist will, when impressed with some subject 


*%Goethe, Maximen und Reflexionen, ed. Hecker, no. 313. 
*4Goethe, JA, 24:49. 


*5Bosanquet, History of Aesthetic, New York, 1892, p. 29. 
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in nature, descend to the essence of his own being, where he will find the 
perfection, or clarification of the ‘Idea’ which the natural subject was 
striving to express. He will, then, and here a kind of Crocean ‘ intuition- 
expression ’ seems to be assumed, materialize his vision, preferably in the 
least material possible medium. If the resulting work is genuine, it will be 
true (expressing the nature of things), good (for the same reason), and 
beautiful. 

The aesthetics of Plotinus, then, is to be sharply distinguished from those 
‘jdealistic ’ aesthetics in which the artist creates in terms of an ‘ ideal’ (or 
‘modéle intérieur’ as Diderot had it) which is, in any sense, ‘ spirit’ as 
opposed to the ‘matter’ which the artist interprets. The aesthetics of 
neoclassicism, if one can speak so generally, though dwelling within the 
framework of orthodox Christian dualism, is not to be clearly described in 
any metaphysical terms. Goethe himself, frank to admit that he had really 
‘kein Organ fiir die Philosophie’, drew great aesthetic stimulation from 
Winckelmann, for whose whole unsystematic Weltanschauung Goethe 
professes sympathy in his lively Winckelmann und sein Jahrhundert. It is 
Winckelmann’s curious blend of a Plotinian with a * beau-idéal ’ aesthetics 
which might be considered another solution to the problem of the relation 
of art to nature.”° 

Winckelmann’s thought and feeling were anthropocentric, and his 
aesthetic attention was directed to classical sculpture. Within those limits, 
Winckelmann had great admiration for the ‘ sinnliche Schéne ’, though he 
always responded most to the pale and schematic in painting, and to the 
formally moulded in sculpture. Like Lessing, who deplored the introduction 
of oil painting, Winckelmann always cherished a love for a ‘ beau idéal’ or 
‘divine ’ (i.e. relatively outlined and colourless) perfection which lures on 
and is never fully realized by the particular contingent work of art. The 
assertion, which Croce makes, that Winckelmann is an aesthetician in the 
neo-platonic tradition, overlooks the fact that for Winckelmann the highest 
degree of beauty is more an abstraction from than an essence of the real. 
Thus ‘external’ nature, for Winckelmann, never serves as an aesthetic 
norm, in the sense it does both for Plotinus and Goethe. 

The position occupied by Goethe’s thought about the relation of art to 
nature, despite its unsystematic richness, is clearly between the Plotinian 
and neoclassical. Goethe’s world-view was monistic, ‘ pantheistic’ to 
describe it crudely, and it stressed, consequently, the ontological affinity 
of man with nature. As Fairley has shown clearly, this world-view is a 
‘literary ’ theme which informs the career of Goethe’s mind, rather than 
a precisely reasoned philosophy. Yet, in one form or another, the Erd-Geist 
is, for Goethe, the intelligible logos speaking to man. I have shown, earlier, 

**For a good discussion of the oddly mixed spiritual and * pagan ° qualities of Winckel» 
mann’s aesthetics, Cf. Aron, Die Deutsche Erweckung des Griechentums durch Winckel- 
mann und Herder, Heidelberg, 1929. Winckelmann’s ‘ ideal’ tends to be an ethical 


concept, fusing through enthusiasm such disparate elements as youth; pale, fluid, 
outlined forms ; and stillness. 
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that the analogy between art and nature is significant in Goethe’s aesthetic, 
I have suggested, though no more, that an ontological, more than analogical 
relation of nature to art is indicated by certain remarks of Goethe. Thus, 
for instance, the figure of classical sculpture might embody the same organic 
ideal which ‘ der schéne Mensch’ in nature embodies, or the same organic 
‘ Gleichgewicht ’ which might be found in art and nature. As a matter of 
fact, however, Goethe had no doctrine of ‘imitation’ which would have 
explained such a deep relation of art to nature. Goethe considered the 
components of a work of art to be complex : it does not appear that Goethe 
envisages the complex art-work as a reconstitution of the whole which 
was its natural model. He even argues the difficulty of such an assertion, 
when he says that it is hard to avoid, say in creating a sculpture-group, 
giving to each sculptural figure its own ‘ generic’ perfection, rather than to 
the whole sculptural conception its proper generic perfection. Thus, in the 
matter of the relation of art to nature, Goethe might be said to be drawn 
toward, but never to, the magnetic pole of spiritual monism. 

To relate Goethe to Winckelmann, in this same matter, is to draw a 
deceptive analogy between the ‘ organic ’ and the ‘ neoclassic ’ in aesthetics, 
As Bosanquet has argued, Winckelmann’s aesthetic thought passed from 
the ‘ ideal ’ to the ‘ specific ’ or ‘ characteristic ’ in art, whereas with Goethe 
the progression, to the degree it was ever completed, was in the reverse 
direction. For Winckelmann, the prime aesthetic fact was that an artist 
creates in terms of a spiritual ideal in his mind, and not in the model of his 
creation. Goethe, as is plain, believed that art has depths unknown to 
nature ; yet he did not allow that art is any way ‘ aiissernatiirlich’. In 
the same way, without meaning to depreciate religion, Goethe wrote that 
it is nature’s means of healing a wound in the body spiritual. Goethe's 
hostility to ‘ideal beauty ’ resides more deeply than simply in his aesthetic 
ideas. It is rooted in his naturalism. 

To conclude, though, that Goethe’s notion of the relation of art to nature 
is distinct from these two traditions—though far more from neoclassicism 
than from monism—is not to attribute to Goethe’s thought any very deter- 
minate position. Rather it is the cogent expression of his individual ex- 
perience in the traditional terms of other aesthetics that gives Goethe's 
thought here its vitality. As scientist, theorist of science, artist and art- 
critic, Goethe was uniquely equipped to create an all-inclusive philosophy 
of art-and-science. That he did not do this might be attributed to the full 
diffuseness of his life activities, but basically to his unarchitectonic mind. 
The qualities, in fact, which enabled Goethe’s mind to become so universal 
perhaps precluded a rigorous systematic use of his mind. Yet that very 
rich but unsystematic quality of Goethe’s thought seems related to his 
deep wish for organic unity, the form of the richly unfolding mind. Para- 
doxically, this kind of compulsion toward the idea of unity may lead to 
apparent disunity. And that 


approximation between art and science, by which, for good and evil, Goethe 
was so greatly fascinated,*’ 


*77Bosanquet, op. cit., p. 310. 
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was one incomplete fragment of Goethe’s striving toward the whole. From 
it there resulted a number of penetrating insights into both art and nature. 

Whether, in our age of abstract art, the very problem of the relation 
of art to nature can be raised in traditional terms is doubtful. In the recent 
attempt of literary critics at Chicago to renovate Aristotle’s doctrine of 
imitation, it is held that the artist disassociates the matter and form of his 
model in nature, and then welds the natural matter to a new form, of his 
own making, in the art-work. Yet, aesthetics in the wake of Kant has been 
forced to a more complex description of this experience. Nature has been 
reduced to sense-data, and the mind explained as a structure which so 
moulds those data into varied categories that their ontological relation to 
nature is hard to determine. An aesthetic doctrine of ‘ imitation ’ to explain 
the being of abstract art could preserve the Kantian framework, and should 
explore recent psychology systematically. Yet even if such a doctrine 
found an adequate terminology, would it be prepared to describe the onto- 
logical relation of art to nature? It is hard to see how. That very intro- 
spective method of thought on which such a doctrine would be based would 
prevent it from passing from the ‘ being’ of art to that of nature. Thus, 
though the traditional terms of our ‘ problem’ may have to be changed, 
the ‘problem’ of the relation of art to nature remains permanent. For 
different reasons, neither Plotinus nor Winckelmann can satisfy us here. 
The latter imports into aesthetics a basically theological polarity of the 
spiritual and the material, and even then does not resolve it in a convincingly 
‘organic’ direction. The former will not explain our experience of the 
multifold differences between art and nature, as, in fact, between ‘ spirit ’ 
and ‘matter’, Goethe’s empirically right bias was to conciliate the two 
positions. Yet he did so with an instinctive justice to the complexity of all 
such experience. 


FREDERIC WILL 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, New Hampshire. 
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It is possible to have more than one opinion about the merits of this 
remarkable book.'! For those who have already made the later Wittgenstein 
their own it is, not unnaturally, a work of genius, to be accepted with be. 
coming reverence and gratitude. Elsewhere, however, one has heard it 
murmured against as a tedious and mystifying performance, and this, 
though it hardly ranks as a final, or even a very responsible judgment, is 
none too easily dismissed as a merely ignorant or frivolous one. Whether 
or not there are better ways of doing philosophy, there are certainly less 
tiresome ways of writing it ; a gold-mine for commentators, Philosophical 
Investigations is little better than a salt-mine for the sort of reader who 
expects a book, even a posthumous book, to ‘ begin at the beginning, go 
on to the end, and then stop’. Nor will he gain much comfort from dis- 
covering that piety, purism or poverty has dissuaded the Editors from 
indulging him with an Introduction, or even an Index. Miss Anscombe’s 
translation has the virtue of fidelity, but for the rest it hardly amounts to 
more than the Unrevised (as distinct from the Unauthorised) Version of 
the famous lectures ; better than nothing, of course, but, as even its admirers 
would probably agree, a somewhat inadequate memorial to the name and 
fame of the distinguished author. 

Not that, in spite of its comparative antiquity, there can be any sug- 
gestion that the book is unimportant. On the contrary, the recent history 
and present condition of philosophy in this country would be largely un- 
intelligible without it, and one ought to be grateful to the Editors, as well 
as to the author himself, for having finally made it available. There are 
reasons, too, for its literary oddities ; not very good ones, however, con- 
sidering that part of Wittgenstein’s declared purpose in writing it was to 
stop people misunderstanding him. Any success in this direction will be 
achieved in spite of himself. He is more effective in his secondary ambition, 
‘not to spare other people the trouble of thinking, but, if possible, to stim- 
ulate someone to thoughts of his own’ ; though here, too, the feast of ideas 
provided would be more digestible if it were not so unreasonably difficult 
to be certain what they amount to. 

The official answer, of course, is that it is ‘ terribly misleading’ to go 
looking for definite doctrines in the first place. Wittgenstein’s object, we 
are reminded, was to make an end of the customary traffic in philosophical 
generalities, and it is therefore idle to suspect him of advancing any positive 


1Philosophical Investigations. By Lupwic WiTTGENSTEIN. Translated by G. E. M. 
Anscombe. (Oxford : Basil Blackwell. 1953. English and German. Pp. x + x + 232 
+ 232. Price 37s 6d). References to Parts I and II are given by paragraph and page 
numbers respectively. 
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theories of his own (109). The world, for him, is just what it seems to be ; 
nothing odd about it at all (599). The problems about it that arise to plague 
philosophers are due only to their own mishandling of the linguistic apparatus 
employed in dealing with it (119, 122-5) ; and the only method of resolving 
these problems is to wean the victim from his habits by repeated, detailed 
and ingenious invitations to shun spurious analogies and attend more closely 
to the all-too-familiar facts (127, 129). Once the trouble is located the patient 
is expected to calm down at once, and the problem to clear itself up of its 
own accord (133) ; as Ramsey said, there is nothing to discuss (126). That 
is the story, and Wittgenstein’s much-quoted references to ‘ therapy ’ (255) 
can be taken to summarise and bear it out. And yet, if that is all there is 
to the book, there is equally ‘ nothing to discuss ’ in it. Notoriously, if the 
whole performance, mystic passes and all, is merely directed ad hominem, 
the only question is whether or not it works ; a question to be settled, pre- 
sumably, by the straightforward process of trying it on the dog and awaiting 
results. Moreover, if ‘every statement has its own logic’, every problem 
its own private solution (127), there seems little object in publishing a cata- 
logue of case-histories, none of which can be advertised as efficacious, or 
even relevant, for other ailments as well. 

So interpreted, the therapeutic formula is possibly ‘ misleading’ and 
certainly absurd. In practice, of course, it turns out, not surprisingly, that 
the individual remedial exercises do have lessons to teach and can be taken 
to illustrate a general thesis of sorts, though the intricacies and ambiguities 
already lamented make it anything but certain what this theory may be. 
Perhaps the most useful clue in this direction is provided by Wittgenstein 
himself, in pointing to the contrast betwen his present views and those of 
the ‘ author of the 7'ractatus ’ (23). Both the contrast, and the connection, 
are sufficiently marked to be worth pursuing, even to the exclusion of a 
great many other interesting topics ; for there seems little doubt that it is 
the linguistic issue involved which lies at the bottom of nearly everything 
else that he has to say. 

As everybody is supposed to know nowadays, the T'ractatus theory of 
language, with its idealised vision of ultimate terms linked in one-to-one 
correspondence with the immediate data of experience and built up by 
logical connectives into congruously-structured ‘ pictures’ of facts, is too 
palpably remote from the realities, or possibilities, even of a scientific termin- 
ology, to throw much light on everyday language or the philosophical 
problems to which it is held to give rise. The main objection to this theory 
lies in its identification of meaning and naming : the assumption that the 
meanings of words necessarily derive from the objects to which they (directly 
or indirectly) refer (40), and that sentences only make sense when they 
designate actual or possible facts. The effect of such a programme is an 
arbitrary restriction of language to its most naive and specialised uses— 
the rest being written off as meaningless, however necessary, as Wittgenstein 
himself admitted, for ordinary purposes of communication. All this has 
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now been scrapped in favour of a functional theory of language, which is 
intrinsically more plausible, has long been in vogue among linguists, and 
bears a somewhat surprising resemblance to what used to be said on the 
subject by Idealist writers (not to mention C. 8S. Peirce) anything up toa 
century or more ago. The meaning of a word, we gather, is not, after all, a 
fixed, unitary item (79)—physical, mental or metaphysical—but fluctuates 
according to the context in which it is used (65), and has to be elicited from 
its relationship to other words alongside it and to the factual and/or social 
situation which gives occasion for its use (49, 583). The meaning is there. 
fore nothing but a field of possibilities (20), moves in a set of language. 
games ’(33), related only by ‘family resemblances’ (67) and capable of 
indefinite extension (68), e.g., by the use of artificially contrived examples 
to indicate how much a word can or cannot do when put to the test in 
unfamiliar surroundings (80) ; the decision in such cases being itself, in the 
last resort, a matter of conventional choice (69). 

Wittgenstein, however, still seems to think of language in mechanical 
terms : words are explicitly compared to tools (11) and to parts of a mech- 
anism (6, 193), though the point of doing so is evidently to stress their 
functional rather than structural properties, and the need to take environ- 
mental factors into account. Yet neither analogy, as he appears to recognise 
(138, 559), is really a very satisfactory one ; the ‘ tool ’ image all-too-readily 
provokes the idea of a standardised function, or ‘ correct ’ use—which is 
merely to revert, in another form, to the old unitary concept of meaning 
we are supposed to be getting away from; while the ‘ connecting-rod’ 
model is equally open to abuse, suggesting as it does that verbal function 
is confined to interaction with other parts of the machinery, i.e. that meaning 
is simply a matter of syntactical combination with other words, having 
nothing to do with external circumstances of a non-linguistic kind. Both 
these possibilities have in fact been canvassed to some extent, thanks largely, 
no doubt, to the inimitable vagueness of Wittgenstein’s own formula, that 
‘for a large class of cases . . . the meaning of a word is its use in the lang- 
uage ’ (43). Both would seem, for what it is worth, to be misinterpretations, 
though even this much is open to question, for there are certainly passages 
which can be construed as an endorsement of a coherence theory of meaning, 
e.g. the suggestion that the ‘samples’ which provide ostensive reference- 
points for colour-words and so forth, are themselves ‘ part of the language’ 
(16) ; just as there are others (494, p. 222) which could equally be suspected 
of giving aid and comfort to the logical geographers and their standardised 
concept of use. 

The fact is that confusion of this sort is only to be expected when syn- 
tactical, semantical, social and other so-called ‘ rules’ are all amalgamated 
together under the monistic heading of ‘ use’ ; especially when the latter 
is itself assimilated, by a specious and inconvenient metaphor, to ‘ grammar’ 
(90) or ‘logic’ (93), whereby it acquires forthwith a synthetic a priori 
flavour to which it does not appear to be entitled. For short of identifying 
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the Real and the Rational, what ought to be with what is, there seems no 
way of investing linguistic custom with the absolute authority that is here 
apparently ascribed to it. 

‘Use’ and ‘meaning’ are both highly ambiguous terms in any case, 
and the difficulties attendant on the merger between them can be felt through- 
out the length and breadth of the book, from the oddly-assorted list of uses 
at the beginning (23), to the obstinate questionings and blank misgivings 
about ‘intentional ’ or physiognomic meaning at the end—the penetrating 
and justly-admired Section xi of Part II. For most of the time Wittgenstein 
appears content to oscillate, at his own convenience, between uses of ‘ use’ 
suggesting, on the one hand, the protean mutability of speech according to 
occasion and context, and on the other, the procrustean rigidity of language 
as a public institution (199) and medium of inter-personal communication 
(242). The attempt to reconcile the abstract provisions of use = custom 
with the concrete diversity of use = employment leads in the end to a 
situation oddly reminiscent of Rousseau’s efforts to harness the particular 
interests of individuals to the collective requirements of the General Will. 
The result, in Wittgenstein’s case also, is a peculiar ambivalence between 
‘democratic ’ and ‘ totalitarian’ views of language and a worrying air of 
inconsistency in his attitude to the two main theories of meaning he is 
chiefly out to refute. As against the formalist, the believer in definitions, 
the devotee of classes, common properties and universals generally, he 
so far emphasises the fluidity of speech-meaning, and its relativity to con- 
text, as to make it seem out of the question to analyse, define or otherwise 
regulate the use of isolated words or expressions for any general purpose 
at all (107)—whatever line we draw being in practice a merely arbitrary 
one. But this is no endorsement of the mentalist who identifies meaning 
with internal states or activities of the speaker or hearer (139, 398). He too 
is reminded, no less insistently, of the institutional character of language 
as a learnt social drill (189), and of the fact that external conformity to 
accepted practice is the only viable criterion for its meaningful use (198). 
And there is really no denying this ; so far as language-meaning in the ab- 
stract is concerned, the individual psychological preliminaries, accompani- 
ments, or effects of speech ave irrelevant, or at least inessential, adjuncts 
to the conventional purport of the words employed (329). From the actual 
use of a given expression it certainly does not follow that the speaker is 
engaging in mental acts or entertaining internal visions or emotions of any 
kind, and for practical purposes it is doubtless unnecessary that he should 
be. All the same, he often is doing something of the sort, and beliefs to 
that effect are often relevant in actual speech-situations, where they enter 
into the context and help to determine, for speaker or hearer, the expressive 
function (and choice) of the words employed and the response produced in 
those affected by them. Wittgenstein, to be sure, does not deny this (210, 
652), but he keeps it in the background and tends, in his examples, to mini- 
mise its importance. Hence, as he notes, it is not difficult, in the course 
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of his discussion, to get the impression that he is advocating some form of 
crypto-behaviourism (307, p. 179), and eliminating mental acts along familiar 
dispositionist lines (308). There is some warrant for this opinion, perhaps, 
in his treatment of such ‘ mental-conduct ’ concepts as ‘ thinking ’ (327-42), 
‘ believing ’ (472-86, 573-87, pp. 190-92), ‘ understanding ’ (143-55, 526-33), 
‘ willing ’(611-29), ‘intending’ (591-2, 631-63) and so forth; but it is a 
good deal less clear in the case of sensation-words, and more particularly 
in the somewhat notorious instance of ‘ pain’, where it seems futile to 
argue that the first-hand, first-person use of these words is not correlated, 
in some sense or other, with mental happenings that are inaccessible to 
other people (244-315). Wittgenstein’s handling of this question seems to 
be governed by his notion that a ‘ private language’ is impossible (202, 
243), since it lacks the objective checks which make it possible to be sure 
that the situations encountered resemble one another sufficiently to be 
referred to according to a stable rule of use (57, 258). It follows—or does 
it ?—that first-person sensation-utterances, in so far as they do occur in 
the public language, cannot operate as namings or here-and-now descriptions 
of sensations, but must function, rather, as social noises, distress-signals, or 
expressive gestures (244), correlated de facto with the sensations, perhaps, 
but not linked to them de jure by any overtly established meaning-rule. If 
that is what he is getting at hereabouts, there seems to be something wrong 
with it, particularly in view of the later assertion (p. 184), that dreams and 
suchlike can be quite easily described for the benefit of those who have 
never been favoured with similar experiences of their own. If, on the other 
hand, the claim is merely that a private vocabulary for private occurrences 
(243) would have no means of ensuring consistency, and could not figure 
as a means of communication, it seems a point so elementary, and so trifling, 
as to be hardly worth making such a fuss about. For it is no more than a 
corollary of the institutional account of language already referred to, which 
explains how customary rules of use are set up within the language-machine 
but has virtually nothing to say as to what may or may not be conveyed, 
in context, by a particular operation of the mechanism, and still less as to 
what could or could not be done by a solitary operator with a home-made 
erigine of his own. 

As Wittgenstein cannily admits, however (132), his own view of language 
is not the only possible way of looking at it. His remarks at the very end 
of the book concerning ‘imponderable’ factors in aesthetic or physiog- 
nomic meaning (p. 228) suggest, moreover, an awareness of the limitations 
inherent in a purely external, descriptive method of approach. If the mean- 
ing of a word in a language is simply the locus of its conventional functions, 
there being no logical limit to its possibilities of meaningful combination, 
there seems little doubt that a sampling technique—the culling, in context, 
of selected flowers of speech to illustrate the range of uses—would appear to 
be the most effective method of dealing with it. The fact that such a survey 
could have no prospect of being either systematic or exhaustive is of no 
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great moment to Wittgenstein himself, since it is undertaken solely for 
the purpose of illuminating, and supposedly eliminating, a particular prob- 
lem in hand, and is not pursued beyond it (133). But this means, in effect, 
that the ‘ rules of use ’ elicited in the process will be arbitrary (372), limited 
in scope and lacking in anything more than a local and relative authority. 
Nor indeed will they even be sufficient to determine the meaning in the 
individual cases under discussion ; for the admission of contextual ‘ im- 
ponderables ’ implies that under conditions of actual employment the con- 
ventional uses of a word give only an approximate indication of its immediate 
present significance. 

If this be the correct account of the matter, it has consequences for the 
wider interpretation that has since been given to Wittgenstein’s ideas. 
Considered merely as a practical discipline, the non-committal listing of 
language-games can doubtless be regarded as a useful way of indicating 
possibilities of confusion, even if it does nothing to dispel them, and as 
such, commendable to philosophers as a safer, if less invigorating, pursuit 
than the practices of definition and analysis with which they have hitherto 
been preoccupied. Considered, however, as a full-blown theory of meaning, 
it hardly justifies the faith reposed in it, representing as it does a form of 
linguistic phenomenalism whose popularity is the more surprising when 
other versions of this doctrine are so decidedly out of the swim. Like its 
fellows, it tends to fall between two stools, abandoning the ideal of con- 
ceptual fixity without achieving factual concreteness. For no enumeration 
of uses, however interminable, ever adds up to a final meaning-rule, any 
more than the proliferation of examples, however fertile, ever brings them 
to life (432) as specimens of actual use. Aiming at therapy rather than 
theory, Wittgenstein’s procedure can claim to be proof against the first of 
these objections, but for all its professions of concreteness, it still suffers, 
if in lesser degree, from the same old deficiency-diseases of abstraction and 
generality, the conceptual anaemia which he appears to have found so 
distasteful and deplorable a feature of traditional philosophy. Ironically 
enough, it is largely in so far as it still retains these characteristics that his 
work continues to command philosophical interest. That in actual fact he 
was aiming at something different may possibly go some way to explaining 
its enigmatic, unsatisfying quality, the persistent sense of something left 
unsaid which harries the reader, continually leaves him guessing, and too 
often impels him to scribble in the margin the words ‘So what ?’. What 
every such reader must decide for himself, however, is whether he is also 
to write them at the end of the book. 


P. L. Heatu 
University of Edinburgh. 
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Jowett made Plato an English book. This was acknowledged, according 
to his biographer, by admirers and critics alike. It is the exact truth. The 
achievement has in a way led to its own depreciation. Many hundreds of 
students every year read, as they did not in Jowett’s life time, some of the 
Dialogues in English as part of an academic study of philosophy. For this 
purpose it is a disadvantage that his loyalties to the easy flow of the English 
and to the spirit of the whole led him every now and again to abandon 
the exact meaning of a Greek phrase. Jowett arranged in his will for money 
to be spent by Balliol on the ‘ improvement and correction of his writings’. 
The present editors, Mr. D. J. Allan and Mr. H. E. Dale, have set about 
bringing his Plato closer to the Greek text, where these really diverged ; 
but since a change of word or clause has generally been sufficient, they 
have done so, as they aimed, ‘ without changing the whole character of 
his work or impairing its great and peculiar charm’. There is little to be 
said here for comparisons. It is enough, and surely no less than just, to 
say that, where another translator has a style, Jowett has style. Even a 
fairly summary examination of the revised work! will shew that librarians 
who possess the third edition, which takes a volume more, should not be 
allowed to boggle at the six guineas. 

Here are two passages, which are chosen, not because they give scope 
for Jowett’s facility, but because they are frequently studied, and studied 
for their precise philosophical implications. 


Republic VI 511 ¢ : 3rd edition : I understand you, he replied ; not per- 
fectly, for you seem to me to be describing a task which is really tremendous ; 
but, at any rate, I understand you to say that knowledge and being, which 
the science of dialectic contemplates, are clearer than the notions of the 
arts, as they are termed, which proceed from hypotheses only : these are 
also contemplated by the understanding, and not by the senses : yet, because 
they start from hypotheses and do not ascend to a principle, those who 
contemplate them appear to you not to exercise the higher reason upon 
them, although when a first principle is added to them they are cognizable 
by the higher reason. 

4th edition : I understand you, he replied ; not perfectly, for you seem 
to me to be describing a task which is really tremendous ; but, at any rate, 
I understand you to say that that part of intelligible Being, which the science 
of dialectic contemplates, is clearer than that which falls under the arts, 


1The Dialogues of Plato. Translated into English, with Analyses and Introductions, 
by B. Jowett ; Fourth edition, revised. (Oxford : Clarendon Press, Four volumes, 
1953. Price £6 6s). 
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as they are termed, which take hypotheses as their principles ; and though 
the objects are of such a kind that they must be viewed by the understand- 
ing, and not by the senses, yet, because they start from hypotheses and do 
not ascend to a principle, those who contemplate them appear to you not 
to exercise the higher reason upon them, although when a first principle is 
added to them they are cognizable by the higher reason. 


Parmenides 132 a: 3rd edition : I imagine that the way in which you 
are led to assume one idea of each kind is as follows :—You see a number 
of great objects, and when you look at them there seems to you to be one 
and the same idea (or nature) in them all ; hence you conceive of greatness 
as one. 

Very true, said Socrates. 

And if you go on and allow your mind in like manner to embrace in 
one view the idea of greatness and of great things which are not the idea, 
and to compare them, will not another greatness arise, which will appear to 
be the source of all these ? 

It would seem so. 

Then another idea of greatness now comes into view over and above 
absolute greatness, and the individuals which partake of it ; and then an- 
other, over and above all these, by virtue of which they will all be great, 
and so each idea instead of being one will be infinitely multiplied. 

4th edition : I imagine that your reason for assuming one idea of each 
kind is as follows :—Whenever a number of objects appear to you to be 
great there doubtless seems to you to be one and the same idea (or nature) 
visible in them all; hence you conceive as greatness as one. 

Very true, said Socrates. 

But now, if you allow your mind in like manner to embrace in one view 
this real greatness and those other great things, will not one more greatness 
arise, being required to account for the semblance of greatness in all these ? 

It would seem so. 

Then another idea of greatness now comes into view over and above 
absolute greatness and the individuals which partake of it ; and then an- 
other, over and above all these, by virtue of which they will all be great, 
and so you will be left not with a single idea in every case, but with an 
infinite number. 


Except for rather general introductions and summaries, which for some 
reason are called analyses, the policy has always been to allow the transla- 
tion to speak for itself. How far can this succeed? The crucial case is the 
introduction of the Ideas. In the early Dialogues their existence is suggested 
with an absence of terms of art that is perhaps out of the question in English, 
but that is undoubtedly important if the reader is not unconsciously to 
infer logical distinctions which may be anachronistic. When Socrates is 
made to ask Laches what is the ‘common quality ’ in various examples of 
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courage or of quickness, even a word for ‘ quality ’ is absent from the Greek. 
This is more by way of illustration than criticism of translators. It is ques- 
tionable whether Socrates supposed that courage existed independent of 
courageous acts and persons ; it is questionable whether the writer of Laches 
supposed it, and whether it made sense to do so. None of the questions 
matters in that Dialogue. Only there might be a temptation at the present 
day to answer some or all of them negatively, by using, as though it were 
an additional argument, the argument that courage was called a quality. 
On the other hand, ‘ Tell me whether there is or is not some permanent 
nature of goodness, beauty and several other things’ (for zorepov papev 
eivae ut'td Kadov Kal dyabov Kai €év éxagrov Twv ovray, 7) wy; Crat. 439 c) seems 
to be hardly English. When we come to Phaedo 74-5 it is impossible to 
have a completely satisfactory translation. At 74 d 5 dpa daiverar jpuiv obrws 
iva elvac Oorep adtd To 6 éotwv..; is rendered, ‘ Are they equals in the same 
sense in which absolute equality is equal? ’, and at 75 d 1-2 repi drdvrwy 
ois erurppayfopeba ro ‘ard O ért.’ ‘ of all which we stamp with the name 
of absolute being’. But any jolts are already in the Greek, and a more 
literal translation could be given. It might bring out the fact that the 
ext’s (the accent does not matter) are primarily predicative ; they pass, 
rather, in the order of Platonic exposition, to having the emphasis on 
their existential function. For surely this is a fact ? Provided it is realised 
that it is unnecessary to plump for one function to the exclusion of the 
other, one can say even ‘grammatically predicative’, understanding 
respectively ‘cov and rowtro, ‘soand so’. Cratylus 389 b 5, ov'Kxorv éxeivo (se. 
Td eldos) duxaworar’ dv avd 6 éotww Kepxis Kadérayev; supports this. However, 
it is doubtful if any of this can be held against a translator. How much 
interpreting is involved in the turning of a phrase is always a matter of 
dispute ; and no one will expect a translation of Plato to be a substitute 
for comment on matters of academic discussion. It is unfortunate that, 
so far as I can see, Jowett’s Introductions do not include any assistance on 
these descriptions of the Ideas. But a simple compromise does suggest itself. 
The editors have attached to the Greater Hippias an excellent note, half 
a page long, on the expressions Ti xa)év, aiird 7d KaAcv «.7.A and the difficulty 
translating them. Is there any reason why this note, or rather something 
similar which covered a wider range of phrases, should not occur earlier in 
the volume? Where it is most needed would seem to be at the end of 
the Introduction to the Phaedo. One obvious correction will no doubt be 
made by the printers at the earliest opportunity : the use of a capital I in 
‘Ideas ’ is spasmodic in both the text and Introductions. One even reads 
at Republic VI 511 c that reason ‘ descends again without the aid of any 
sensible object, from ideas, through Ideas, and in Ideas she ends ’. 

The following are a few points of detail on which (whether or not they 
need to be accepted) the editors might care to have second thoughts. Gorg. 
508 a 6: icdrys means ‘ proportion’, not ‘equality’? Phaedo 104 b: it 
is not quite ‘concrete things’ which exclude one another by containing 
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opposites? Phaedr. 246 c 3: the fallen soul does not receive an ‘ earthly 
frame’ (v®pa yyivov), but an ‘earthy’ one? Tim. 35 a 8-b 9: the mix- 
ture of the soul is extremely hard to follow because the translators seem to 
accept Proclus’s version (as they do in a note on p. 669) while retaining 
Burnet’s barely compatible punctuation ? Laws V 73 1 d 2: rather than to 
‘forgive ’ the curable, one can afford to ‘ be merciful’ to them? Another 
Christian rather than Platonic term, ‘ creator’, which is used in rendering 
the Timaeus, will be objectionable only to a pedant ; but it is liable, when 
God’s lack of jealousy is said at 29 d 7 ff. to explain the existence of the 
cosmos, either to misrepresent or destroy the explanation. It could be kept 
by making more of cuveorycev in 7d wav réd€ cvvertnvev than ‘ made this 
world of generation ’ ? 

As well as revising the translation, the editors have made other changes. 
The text now followed is Burnet’s, instead of Stallbaum’s, save for a few 
places which they note. This alone must have made for much meticulous 
work in the Laws, where Burnet’s conservatism would have been approved 
by Jowett but has often made disagreeable reading. The spurious Hryxias 
and Lesser Alcibiades, the versions of which were in any case Matthew 
Knight’s, have been left out. But the editors have included their own 
translation of the Greater Hippias. Though there is no reason to suppose 
that it is—this little Dialogue looks just like an early work of Plato’s which 
he thought not good enough to publish. It does not encourage the trans- 
lation to take wing : but the present one can run as well as walk, while 
remaining extremely accurate. 

The editors have decided with diffidence and regret to omit from the 
Introductions ‘ matter which, however great its intrinsic merit, is not closely 
relevant to the understanding of Plato’. This has meant the loss of what 
were once famous essays on friendship, love and marriage, the belief in 
immortality, and others. They were a lasting contribution to letters but 
not to philosophy. Jowett was typically a Victorian in being a preacher : 
but his entire lack of cant and sanctimoniousness (which caused him, an 
avowed Liberal, to dislike Gladstone) must have made him delightfully 
not one. The essay on Utilitarianism (attached to the Philebus) shewed him 
at his most characteristic. The absence of any logical analysis of moral 
judgments, the ease with which he could compromise with the greatest 
happiness principle, the assumption that ‘there is no greater disagreement 
in theory about the right relation between the sexes than about the com- 
position of water ’, the fine, generous paragraph on Bentham, reveal today 
its merits and its shortcomings. In the end to understand means the ability 
to put to a use. In stating their reasons for omitting these essays the editors 
will not have intended that they were digressions : but no one knew better 
than their author that uses must change with the times. The historical 
understanding of the Dialogues has been aided by the addition of really 
valuable, clear, scholarly notes on chronology and other topics (e.g. scientific) 
on which recent investigation can supplement Jowett’s opinions, and occas- 
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ionally on difficulties of Plato’s argument. They are kept away from the 
text. 

Between the editors and printers the proof reading (except for that matter 
of ‘ Ideas ’) seems to have been admirable. The letters of Stephanus’s pages 
have been put in ; the marginal analyses have gone. But gone too are the 
wide margins. When they reprint, can the Clarendon Press no longer be 
cajoled by Balliol, as once they were on this same question? The volumes 
are thick, but the pages lie flat ; and the binding gives the impression of 


holding the weight better than in previous editions. It ought to, with 
those margins. 


A. C. Lioyp 


University of St. Andrews. 
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New Letters of David Hume. Edited by Raymonp K.urBpansky and Ernest C. 
MossnER. (Oxford : Clarendon Press. 1954. Pp. xxxiv + 253. Price 30s). 

The Life of David Hume. By Ernest CAMPBELL MossNnER. (Edinburgh: Nelson. 
1954. Pp. xx + 683. Price 42s). 


There was once a film called The Ghost Goes West, in which the stones of a Scottish 
castle were transported to the United States. The castle’s ghost had perforce to follow 
his haunts. If the ghosts of literary men hover about their writings, Hume and Boswell 
must be renewing their old acquaintance on the other side of the Atlantic. It is the 
manuscripts that go west nowadays, and with them scholarship, which in those parts 
grows into Scholarship. A quarter of a century ago, J. Y. T. Greig edited The Letters 
of David Hume and wrote a delightful biography of the man. It is a sign of the times 
that the New Letters should be edited, and the new Life written, in North America. 
It is no less a sign of the times.that life as well as letters should become heavily laden 
with scholarship. We must not complain. All lovers of Hume are deeply indebted to 
Professor Mossner for the twenty years of labour which he has spent on two books 
and numerous articles about Hume ; and though his biography has neither the verve 
of Greig’s style nor the pungency of Greig’s opinions, it is still—like Hume himself— 
vastly attractive with all its vast bulk. Scots may take what comfort they can from 
its publication in Edinburgh ; and indeed Messrs. Thomas Nelson and Sons deserve 
congratulation for a binding worthy of the occasion and for the high standard of the 
illustrations, especially the coloured reproductions of the two portraits by Allan Ram- 
say. In the preparation of the New Letters also, a Scot has had a larger share than 
might at first sight be apparent, as is indicated by the editors’ very particular acknow- 
ledgement of the help they have received from Professor Maclagan. 

‘ The new letters, in general, show Hume applying philosophy—not philosophizing. 
If this fact is a disappointment to students of his thought, it is a disappointment that 
might have been anticipated from his letters already published.’ An addition to a 
letter (No. 2) of 1739 to Henry Home (Lord Kames) shows that Hume’s ambitions 
for the reception of the T'reatise did not blind his good sense. Home had offered to 
push the sale in Scotland, and David says it is not worth the trouble. A previously 
unpublished letter (No. 7) of 1745 to Henry Home adds to our knowledge of Hume’s 
candidature for the Chair of Ethics at Edinburgh. Additions to other letters (e.g., 
Nos. 10, 25, 29) illustrate the freedom with which Hume was ready to disparage the 
Church in private comments to friends. There is a delightful letter (No. 34) to Boswell 
(preserved in his London Journal), waggishly ticking him off for a literary indiscretion. 
A letter of 1764 (No. 40) contains an important statement of Hume’s anti-Whig prin- 
ciples in his history. There is a group of new letters about the Rousseau affaire, and a 
complete reproduction of Hume’s despatches when left in charge of the British Embassy 
in Paris. 

This volume will not be the last of new Hume letters. Six additional letters came 
to the attention of the editors when the book was in the press and are printed as an 
Appendix. More will certainly come to light in the future. Of the six lately-discovered 
letters, one (No. 126) to Richard Price has a particular interest for me and is of some 
philosophical significance. It relates to Price’s criticism of Hume’s essay on Miracles. 
After a striking expression of his respect for Price, Hume writes : ‘I own to you, that 
the Light, in which you have put this Controversy, is new and plausible and ingenious, 
and perhaps solid. But I must have some more time to weigh it, before I can pronounce 
this Judgment with Satisfaction to myself’. 

Like the New Letters, the new Life adds little to the interpretation of Hume’s philo- 
sophical views. It is none the worse for that. Professor Mossner stresses Hume’s 
positive naturalism against the one-sided account of his scepticism by contemporary 
and later philosophers. Less securely, in my opinion, Mossner (p. 76) thinks that Pro- 
fessor Kemp Smith has overstated Hume’s indebtedness to Hutcheson. Yet on the 
same page Mossner writes : ‘ The uniquely Humian contribution to philosophy, there- 
fore, may be stated in the form of such a principle : the extension of sentiment or feeling 
beyond ethics and aesthetics (to which it was limited by Hutcheson) to include the 
entire realm of belief covering all relations of matter-of-fact ’. Is not this substantially 
Kemp Smith’s thesis ? On p. 78 Mossner says, as the result of his examination of Hume’s 
memoranda of the 1730's, that much of his thought ‘—much more, I am inclined to 
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believe, than has generally been suspected—’ originates from his study of the ancients; 
and shows that, among the moderns, Hume was reading Bayle, Cudworth, Dubos, 
Fénelon, and King (i.e., Law’s 1731 translation of King, prefaced by Gay’s utilitarian 
Dissertation on virtue). Mossner draws our attention to these writers, he says, ‘ not 
because I wish to make claims for any of them as ‘“‘ sources ” for Hume, rather, on the 
contrary, because I wish to stress the danger of looking for the unique source by indicating 
the wide range of influences to which he was deliberately subjecting himself’. Fair 
enough, but it looks as if Mossner had attributed to Kemp Smith a wider claim than 
was in fact made for the influence of Hutcheson. The range of Hume's philosophical 
reading in the 1730's, indicated by his Early Memoranda, does not invalidate Kemp 
Smith’s argument that ‘ Hutcheson’s writings were in fact the immediate awakening 
influence that started Hume off on his independent and revolutionary ways of thinking’ 
(The Philosophy of David Hume, p. 24; my italics). 

However, my cavil on this point of philosophic sources matters little. Professor 
Mossner has written a biography, not a book of exegesis. Hume’s philosophy in the 
narrow sense occupies but a small part of it. Not that this limits its interest for philo- 
sophers. Hume himself would not have accepted any sharp division between philo. 
sophy and life, and certainly not between his philosophy and his other writings. The 
philosopher can be seen in the historian, in the political theorist, in the literary critic 
(albeit a poor one), in the satirist of religion as superstition, and above all in le bon 
David who won the affection of nearly everyone who was willing to meet him. Hume 
the man comes to life in Mossner’s pages. So does eighteenth-century Edinburgh and 
the literary ferment of that golden age of Scottish culture. Mossner’s impression of 
eighteenth-century London is less vivid—but so was Hume’s; Edinburgh and Paris 
were the cities that touched his heart, and Mossner’s colours reflect his hero’s feelings. 
When Mossner writes of Paris, the picture becomes warm again, and the characters 
brilliantly alive, especially in the salons, each reflecting the highly individual person- 
ality of its hostess. 

Mossner’s biography is far fuller and more scholarly than those which have been 
written before. His researches among the manuscripts, and among contemporary 
reviews and pamphlets, have added much to the information previously available 
and have corrected quite a number of the impressions formed by earlier chroniclers 
and interpreters of Hume’s life and work. I think the book would have been a little 
better if some of the peripheral history had been cut down, and if Professor Mossner 
had not been quite so much a worshipper of St. David. Greig was not afraid to say 
that Hume grew lazy in middle age, or that he made an error of judgement at one (though 
only one) point in his handling of Rousseau. Mossner apparently finds no blemish in 
his hero. Both biographers approve the conclusion of Adam Smith’s letter to Strahan : 
‘Upon the whole, I have always considered him, both in his lifetime, and since his 
death, as approaching as nearly to the idea of a perfectly wise and virtuous man, as 
perhaps the nature of human frailty will admit’. This echo of the closing words of 
the Phaedo (as it seems to be) forms a fitting epitaph for the philosopher who was once 
called ‘the Socrates of Edinburgh’. (I should use it, rather than the sentence from 
Hume’s own hand which Mossner uses, to ‘ add the Rest ’ that Hume left posterity to 
inscribe on his tombstone.) But while Greig’s biography supported the whole of Adam 
Smith’s verdict, Mossner’s book suggests an overlooking of the saving clause. Yet to 
overlook the human frailty of one’s hero is itself but a mark of human frailty, and a 
not unlaudable one at that. Mossner’s Life deserves to be rated, as it surely will be 
rated for a long time to come, The Life of David Hume. 

In the New Letters, p. 204, 1. 22, ‘ brother’ is printed ‘ other’. Letter 41 is said 
to be given by Greig ‘ in part ’, though it in fact contains no additions, merely a couple 
of minor verbal changes, and it is therefore not clear why it has been reprinted. 

In the Life : p. 53, 1. 28, ‘1748’ should be ‘1751’; p. 58, 1. 26, and p. 64, 1. 39, 
‘ Frances ’ should be ‘ Francis’ ; p. 290, 1. 26, ‘ publiction ’ should be ‘ publication’ ; 
p- 596, footnote 2, ‘ Dume’ should be ‘ Hume’. 

D. DatcHEs RAPHAEL 


Reflections on Poetry. By ALEXANDER GOTTLIEB BAUMGARTEN. Translated, with the 
original (Latin) text, an Introduction and Notes, by Kart ASCHENBRENNER and 
WituraM B. Hottuer. (Berkeley and Los Angeles : University of California Press. 
London : Cambridge University Press. 1954. Pp. viii + 90 + 40. Price 26s). 


This is a translation of Baumgarten’s Meditationes philosophicae de nonnullis ad 
poema pertinentibus first published in 1735 when the author was 21. It was his gradu- 
ation thesis from the University of Halle. There is a German version by Riemann and 
occasional extracts have been translated into English for other works on aesthetics. 
The present work, however, is the first complete translation to appear in English. The 
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translators have also combined with it a facsimile of the original latin text of the first 
edition in 1735 and preceded both texts with a long historical expository and critical 
Introduction. The result will be very valuable to students of aesthetics and literary 
criticism. For most of us Baumgarten has hitherto been known mainly as the inventor 
of the term ‘ aesthetics’ for the philosophical study of the arts, and as someone for 
whom Kant had a great respect and by whom he was influenced in writing the Critique 
of Judgment. So it is useful to hear Baumgarten’s own voice on the subject he christened 
if he did not father. Baumgarten was a philosophical rationalist in the tradition of 
Spinoza, Leibniz and Wolff. His object is to define, give the essence of, poetry and 
thereby to exhibit the rules of successful poetic composition in a series of propositions 
deductively connected. He tries to construct a literary geometry. Both his method 
and much of its result will seem perverse to contemporary philosophers. But his reason 
was simple. He wished, very properly as a philosopher, to clarify the concept of poetry 
He thought, perhaps wrongly, but here he sins with Aristotle, that to understand what 
poetry is and how it works might help aspiring poets to compose, as well as enlighten 
philosophers. He used the method he had been taught to consider most useful for his 
purpose. Baumgarten’s literary models are the classical poets and his critical inspira- 
tion Horace’s Ars Poetica. Poetry, he says, is perfect non-conceptual discourse. Its 
function is not to express distinct intellectual ideas but by a combination of images 
or sensory representations to present clear and definite pictures to the mind. Thus 
poetic language is sensory and pictorial rather than either intellectual or emotional. 
‘Poetry is like a picture ’ (p. 52). Baumgarten goes on to discuss the right use of epi- 
thets, metre, artistic probability and the sense in which poetry ‘ imitates’ nature. 
Undoubtedly, all this could have been said without the parade of numbered propositions 
and pseudo-geometrical procedure. This palaver is not particularly rational. Nor, 
indeed, are the propositions rigorously connected. Baumgarten’s rationalism is shown 
rather in the assumption he shares with his age that the arts are fundamentally explicable 
and not a mysterious eruption of ‘ inspiration’, ‘ possession’ or excessive feeling. 
This attitude was swept away by the romantic movement and Baumgarten forgotten 
with it. Nor is it likely to be revived by this sedate exercise which certainly ignores 
most of the qualities of even classical poetry. But though artistic creation may not 
be wholly explicable, Baumgarten is right to emphasize that the aesthetic philosopher 
raust be rational. His business is not to be artistic but to try to understand art and 
\o explain why it is ultimaielv inexplicable. if the romantic critics are right. 

The long introduction by the editors is partly an exposition of the text and partly 
a defence of clear thinking in aesthetics. They seem, however, to identify clarity with 
formal deductive procedure. This is the sort of rationalism which discredits reason. 
The translation seems adequate but is frequently very clumsy. The continual use of 
‘sensate ’ e.g. is peculiarly ugly. ‘ Sensitiva’ could surely sometimes have been ren- 
dered by ‘sensuous’ and sometimes by some paraphrase such as ‘concerned with 
sensory impressions’. Almost any alternative would be less barbarous and no more 
misleading than ‘ sensate’. To talk of ‘ confused’ representations, too, where Baum- 
garten wants to emphasize fusion or blending is itself confusing. 


MARGARET MACDONALD 


The ‘ Encyclopédie ’ of Diderot and D’ Alembert. Selected articles edited with an intro- 
duction by Joun Loven. (Cambridge University Press. 1954. Pp. xvi + 226. 
Price 15s). 


In his Introduction, the Editor notes that : ‘In some quarters today it is fashion- 
able to play down the unorthodoxy of the ideas contained in the Encyclopédie’. His 
selection of articles appears to have been made with an eye to disproving this view, 
and he has achieved this aim most successfully. Articles like Agnus Scythicus, Idole, 
Intolérance and Mages illustrate various aspects of the opposition to orthodox Catholi- 
cism. Autorité politique, Représentants, and many others, exemplify the growing demand 
for representative government and the belief in natural law and social contract. Pro- 
portional taxation, freedom of the press, abolition of slavery and reorganisation of 
education are all shown to have their place in the Encyclopaedists’ programme of 
liberal reform. 

Such a selection, in which the ‘ audacities’ appear in concentrated form, must 
give a somewhat distorted picture of the Encyclopédie as a whole. The Editor recog- 
nises this, and in his Introduction warns the reader against assuming that all the articles 
are equally ‘ revolutionary’. Provided the reader heeds this warning, he should not 
regret the absence of the orthodox, the platitudinous and the technical. He may, 
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however, regret that space could not be found for some of the more important articles 
on other subjects. Turgot’s Haxistence, Voltaire’s Histoire, and Diderot’s Beau would 
have thrown valuable light on Encyclopaedist philosophical, historical, and aesthetic 
principles. 

J. H. Brumrirr 


ROUSSEAU : Political Writings. Translated and edited by FREDERICK WarTkKrnNs, 
(Edinburgh : Nelson Philosophical Texts. 1954. Pp. xlii + 330. Price 10s 6d), 


Professor Watkins has here translated the Social Contract, the Considerations on 
the Government of Poland, and Part I of the Constitutional Project for Corsica (Part II, 
as consisting only of scattered fragments, is omitted), and has provided an Introduction 
of some forty pages. The translation of the Social Contract is smooth and seems very 
accurate. The case for printing, in a volume of a series of philosophical texts, the 
essays on Poland and Corsica, and not those on Inequality and Political Economy, will 
perhaps have to rest partly on the fact that the latter are, while the former are not, 
already easily procurable in English. It is difficult to see that Poland and Corsica 
throw much light on the Social Contract. Despite what Rousseau and Professor Wat- 
kins may suggest, a political theory very different in detail from that of the Social 
Contract might equally well have justified the constitution Rousseau prescribes for 
Poland. Possibly, however, this fact is itself instructive. The Introduction attempts 
no close examination of the argument of the Social Contract : it is ‘concerned mainl 
with the general bearing upon Rousseau’s political thought of his personality and his 
career, his Genevese origin, his reverence for antiquity, and his Calvinist inheritance. 


J. M. Brown 


Il pensiero di S. T. Coleridge. By Evto Cutnon. (Venice : Neri Pozza. 1953. Pp. 142. 
Price L.2000). 


Mr. Chinol, who has been a research student at the University of Reading, deserves 
to be complimented on his exact knowledge of the background to our literature in the 
nineteenth century. His original aim in this essay, as he explains, was to examine the 
unpublished manuscripts of Coleridge in the hope of finding something which would 
shed light on his aesthetic theories and literary criticism. Nothing serviceable for this 
purpose emerged, but the study of this copious material aroused his interest in Cole- 
ridge’s philosophy. For this essay he makes two claims—that, being based on a study 
of all the known manuscripts, it adds new information on many points ; and, what is 
more important, that it starts from a new formulation of the problem to be solved. 
Previous writers have paid too little attention to the chronology both of the published 
works and of the manuscripts, and have tended to suppose that what has to be done is 
to reconstruct a single system (never fully elaborated) at which Coleridge arrived with 
Kant’s help after he had shaken off various earlier influences. When faced with con- 
flicting passages, they have charged him with inconsistency. Mr. Chinol’s conclusion, 
however, is that his development is not concluded until the year 1818, when, with the 
revised and amplified issue of The Friend, there occurs a definitive return to Kant. 
Right down to that year he submits to the influence of diverse thinkers, and in his 
estimate of Fichte and Schelling there is a remarkable variation. He at first regarded 
them as misguided and ungrateful disciples of Kant. Then he fell under their influence, 
came to see them as propounders of a ‘ dynamical’ system to which the critical phil- 
osophy inevitably tends, and in this mood wrote his Biographia Literaria, published in 
1817. This, however, was only an episode. Soon afterwards he returns finally to Kant 
and ‘ has clearly before him the problem of his own philosophy, on which he will con- 
tinue to work to the end of his life’. Towards Hegel he was never sympathetic. The 
return to Kant is not without reservations, because he accommodates . his last system 
a view of intuitive reason which is not Kantian, and perhaps represents a Platonic 
strain which had never been missing from his thought. The lectures on the history of 
philosophy delivered in 1818 gave him an occasion to survey the growth of ancient 
philosophy, and this, according to him, culminates in the irreducible opposition between 
Plato and Aristotle, the former naturally being the true metaphysician. 

Surveying what can be reconstructed of this Coleridgian system, Mr. Chinol reaches 
a conclusion which may thus be briefly summarized. (1) As regards ‘ logic ’ or theory 
of knowledge, all is derived from Kant, and the central passages of the so-called Treatise 
on Logic are mere translations from the Critique of Pure Reason, with some parenthetic 
additions. (2) Metaphysics, however, Coleridge does not treat on the same lines as 
Kant in the Dialectic and in the Prolegomena. He insists tirelessly upon the distinction 
between reason and understanding ; and within both of these he distinguishes two func- 
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tions, the theoretical and the practical. To speculative reason he assigns a critical réle, 
for the same reasons as Kant does ; and Muirhead, in his book on Coleridge, seems to 
be wrong in claiming that he did not accept the negative result of the Critique. But 
practical reason becomes for him an immediate intuition of truth, ‘nearer to sense 
than to understanding’. (3) There is a comparatively short passage of the so-called 
Magnum Opus dealing with Ethics. Coleridge there promises a statement of points 
whereon he differs from ‘the illustrious sage of Koenigsberg’, accompanied by phil- 
osophical reasons for this dissent. This promise he did not fulfil, but elsewhere he opposes 
Stoicism, which exalts the motive of duty at the expense of sentiment, to Christianity, 
which does not suppress the sentiments, but changes them and makes them conform 
to the dictate of conscience, Aids to Reflection, Moral and Religious Aphorisms, No. 
XV. Kant, it seems, is ranked as a restorer of Stoicism, who does not attain to the 
Christian view. Coleridge further objects to the statement that love is ‘eine Sache 
des Empfindens, nicht des Wollens ’, and says in a marginal note that he believes the 
contrary, though he can furnish no reasons and his mind is not clear. His aim was to 
show that love can in some sense be subject to the will. He thus makes some show of 
departure from Kant in ethics ; but in fact he accepts, in opposition to Shaftesbury 
and others of the sentimental school, all the main Kantian positions. 

The general result of the enquiry, then, is that the claim which Muirhead made for 
Coleridge, that he is the founder of a distinctive form of idealism and an original thinker 
of the first rank, must be dismissed as excessive. On the other hand, his thought is 
far more organic and coherent than is customarily recognized. His unpublished writings 
show that he advanced a considerable distance along the road by which, from 1818 
onwards, he planned to travel. His system has a place of its own in the general attempt 
to reinterpret and go beyond Kant which was characteristic of the first part of the last 
century. But whereas his theology left a profound impression on the next generation 
in England, his philosophy did not enjoy the same influence. The tribute which Mill 
paid to him, six years after his death, is the warmest which he received until quite 
recent times. 

The thesis of the final return to Kant after 1818 cannot fairly be discussed by a 
reviewer who has not seen the manuscripts upon which it largely depends. It is to be 
hoped that this will be examined by those competent to do so. Certainly the systematic 
philosophy of Coleridge’s later works does not look like the dynamic philosophy of 
which he gives a specimen in the Biographia Literaria, when leading up to his views 
of the imagination. And obviously it is not the future treatise on ‘the Productive 
Logos, divine and human’ about which he speaks in chapter VIII. Mr. Chinol’s clear 
account of Coleridge’s reservations towards Kant in the last phase is a valuable part 
of his work, and here little disagreement is possible. The chief defect from which this 
genuinely philosophical book suffers is that its plan demands an abstraction which is 
difficult to maintain : I mean the attempt to treat the speculative and moral phil- 
osophy of Coleridge apart from his theology. His thought does not lend itself easily 
to such an academic separation, and surely his ultimate purpose in the last phase is not 
to compete with other system-builders, but to give a more effective defence of religion 
than had been provided by well-meaning theologians of the eighteenth century who 
made the mistake of addressing themselves to the understanding and not to the reason. 
Coleridge’s examples of truths intuited by practical reason would surely not consist 
of moral principles, or of tenets of a ‘ natural theology ° in which he never believed, but 
would to a great extent coincide with the characteristic doctrines of Christianity. 

This is connected with a historical question which might well have been discussed, 
i.e. whether Coleridge’s view of reason can properly be qualified as Platonic, or even 
neo-Platonic. That reason is ‘ nearer to sense than to understanding ’ is, of course, a 
thought strikingly conveyed by Plato, but it is also fundamental to Aristotle. And 
the Platonists made no distinction between a theoretical and a practical reason. It 
was Aristotle and his school who did this, and it is largely from them that Plotinus 
derives his distinction between reason and understanding. Coleridge evidently did not 
realize this, and as an historical judgement, his contrast of the Platonist and the Aris- 
totelian is empty and unfruitful. 

D, J. ALLAN 


A Foundation of Ontology. A Critical Analysis of Nicolai Hartmann. By Orro SAMUEL. 
(New York : Philosophical Library. 1953. Pp. xv + 155. Price $3.75). 


Nicolai Hartmann expounded his ontology in four books, Zur Grundlegung der 
Ontologie (1934), Mdglichkeit und Wirklichkeit (1937), Aufbau der Realen Welt (1939), 
and the concise summary of his position, Newe Wege der Ontologie (1942). Before Grund- 
legung appeared, Hartmann had already asserted the primacy of ontology over episte- 
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mology by showing, in Metaphysik der Erkenntnis (1921), that a special reflective effort 
is needed for concentration on the act of knowledge, a return from objects known to 
the way in which we know. Epistemological analysis is oblique and secondary, whilst 
direct concern is with what there is—ontological concern. Grundlegung explores the 
totality of things which are, the multiplicity of Being, and it does so by exhibiting 
their categorial features. In the doctrine of categories as structural principles derived 
from things, not from the understanding, Hartmann’s rejection of Kantianism is fully 
displayed, and his own ‘ new ontology ’ is mapped out with the emphasis on pre-Cartesian 
objectivism and transcendent realism. Being is independent of being known. 

It is mainly with Grundlegung that O. Samuel's ‘ Critical Analysis’ is concerned, 
his intention being to state the ontological problem as it presented itself to Hartmann, 
and to summarize the conclusions reached by the German philosopher. It can hardly 
be said that Mr. Samuel is successful in his explicit endeavour ‘to produce a truly 
readable text’. The contrast between the sober and aloof style in which Hartmann 
himself has conducted his painstaking analyses, and the heavy-going and hopelessly 
overburdened presentation they receive in this book could not be more marked. Mr, 
Samuel, in his critical part, attempts to go beyond Hartmann. In what he calls his 
own ‘ meontological * approach, he succumbs to the temptation against which Hart- 
mann warns repeatedly, namely, to unify what, in Hartmann’s view, is an essential 
and incorrigible plurality in the realm of Being, into one single, all-embracing ‘ con- 
cretissimum ’—the ‘ concrete Nothing’. It is not without irony that a book which is 
meant to be the first popularization of Hartmann in English, should recommend super- 
seding him, as soon as he is understood, by a doctrine he himself always refused to take 
seriously : the Existentialists’ ‘ Nothingness of Nothing’. 

Eva SCHAPER 


De U Existence 4U Etre. La Philosophie de Gabriel Marcel. By RoGER TROISFONTAINES, 
S.J. (Bibliothéque de la Faculté de Philosophie et Lettres de Namur, Fascs. 16-17, 
Louvain : E. Nauwelaerts. Paris: J. Vrin. 1953. 2 vols. Pp. 415 + 431. Price 
260 Belg. Frs. or 1800 Fr. Frs.). 


In Father Troisfontaines’s two volumes the philosophy of Gabriel Marcel receives 
its most exhaustive treatment to date—over eight hundred pages taking account of 
literally everything that Marcel has written down to the merest book review. This 
very exhaustiveness together with the method of presentation, which, although syste- 
matic, is wholly expository, makes the work something of a running commentary. It 
will be particularly valuable as what the French call an instrument de travail ; it remains 
for future interpreters to introduce the high and the low lights which are absent from 
this exegesis. 

The author’s title De l’ Existence a4 l’ Etre conforms to Marcel’s own dialectic, existence 
signifying the initially given participation in the real, and being the participation ‘ to 
which a subject freely commits himself, by that very act constituting or asserting him- 
self as a person ’ (I, p. 45). The exposition then falls into four parts, the first describing 
existence or ‘ being-in-the-world’, the three others treating of the access to being 
through the assumption by the self of its three-fold relationship, with itself, with others 
and with God. 

In dealing with Marcel’s early idealism Father Troisfontaines makes excellent use 
of unpublished material, notably the MS of the projected but unfinished doctoral 
thesis on Les fondements métaphysiques de lV intelligibilité religieuse. In this phase, re- 
jecting the Hegelian ideal of absolute knowledge, Marcel envisages a pure intuition 
whereby the reflecting mind grasps its spiritual source by the transcending not only of 
its objectively determined content but of knowledge and existence. We can see the 
influence of Schelling, Fichte and the French nineteenth-century Idealists at work 
here, although Marcel’s terminology is determined by his opposition to Brunschvicg’s 
neo-Kantian doctrine of ‘ verification ’, which limits knowledge to what the mind sub- 
sumes under its own conditions of intelligibility and so renders verifiable. At this 
stage ‘ objectivity ’ is not restricted, as later, to the conceptual and discursive, but 
includes in its scope time, space, relation in general, existence itself. The radical turn 
towards realism and existentialism is taken when Marcel comes to consider the mind- 
body problem and is led to affirm an immediate mind-body participation and, rejecting 
the instrumentalist theory of sensation, to posit an ‘ affective presence’ of things in 
@ pure experience of existence of which bodily participation is the type. 

At the core of Marcel’s philosophy is the rejection of the solipsistic, Cartesian cogito 
and the assertion that experience and thinking alike involve an ‘ exigence ontoldgique ’ 
or relation to a transcendent (I, pp. 95-7). The author devotes but a short settion to 
his relations with phenomenology (I, pp. 213-15), although it is within the context 
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of its doctrine of intentionality that Marcel’s views are best comprehended. The latter’s 
analogy between participation in personal essences and intuition and embodiment of 
musical essences is significant, as is the description of the musical essence as a ‘ felt 
presence ’ transcending emotional states. 

As this book shows, Marcel’s descriptions of the existential intersubjectivity, under- 
taken quite independently of Husserl and later phenomenologists, are unsurpassed in 
richness. ‘ Being-in-situation ’’ is characterised as the field of multiple complementary 
relations. (Father Troisfontaines observes most penetratingly that Marcel’s dramas 
embody not so much persons as relations or ‘ ensembles de relations ’ (I, p. 33) ). It is 
this field that Marcel calls ‘ depth’ ; and his commentator gives a valuable analysis of 
its temporal features which give rise, on the ethico-religious plane, to the categories of 
fidelity and hope. But although he expounds in detail the doctrine of espace vécu (I, 
pp. 142-3 ; II, pp. 48-9), he does not quite bring out its significance. It is doubtful if 
any philosopher has more adequately characterised the internal spatial relations that 
give volume and dimension to the experience of the world. One of Marcel’s most im- 
portant contributions in general lies in his attempt to overcome the naive conception 
of a mind imposing its relations upon unitary sense-data, and to put relations—time, 
space and causal efficacy—back where they belong, in ‘ experience ’. 

One of the most interesting sections of the book is devoted to Marcel’s views on the 
nature of faith. Father Troisfontaines notes that, while his theology is a negative one 
(II, p. 215), he avoids fideism just because for him rationality is implicit in faith and 
feeling (II, pp. 235-6), a point which has considerable bearing on his philosophical 
method. In his valuable Preface Marcel defends himself against the attribution to him 
of a radical anti-conceptualism. He illustrates what he calls his ‘ heuristic method ’ 
(I, pp. 12-13) by reference to his idea of the body-subject, which he was led to intro- 
duce, he declares, ‘ in a negative or limitative manner’ by reason of the inadequacy of 
the body-object concept, i.e. as a sort of working hypothesis subject to a posteriori 
experiential confirmation. Moreover, as the author underlines, Marcel’s concrete 
method, while admitting the primacy of the existential, is a reflective one : the ‘ second 
reflection’ of which he speaks is intermediate between abstract generalisation and 
psychological intuition and bears upon the ‘ concrete universal’ (I, p. 112). This is so 
precisely because, for Marcel as for phenomenology, ‘ experience ’ is not pure feeling 
but a sense-giving activity, a manner not only of experiencing the world but of com- 
prehending it; its phenomena are no mere states of mind but universal-particular 
essences. Nevertheless, wrong as it may be to attribute irrationalism to Marcel, we 
are far from the discursive, deductive methodology of Thomism, and the author’s 
occasional attempts to reconcile the two positions, even if judged worth while, are 
irrelevant. 

Father Troisfontaines has to be congratulated on the outcome of what has obviously 
been for him a labour of love and what will remain as an indispensable commentary 
for future students of Marcel. 


Ian W. ALEXANDER 


Hijos de la Roca (El pensamiento de Guillermo Francovich). By WaLpo Ross. (Mexico : 
Editorial Orién. 1954. Pp. 227). 


It was a happy thought of Sr. Ross to present selections from the zestful dialogues 
and essays of the little-known Bolivian philosopher Guiliermo Francovich (born 1901), 
with a brief introduction. Starting from the position that the chief thing in human 
life is not what a man possesses or is, but what he does, Sr. Francovich distinguishes 
two fundamental reactions to circumstances. The first is to abandon oneself to the 
avalanche of events, seeking the excitement of novelty and satisfying impulses without 
preconceived plan, which is the happy-go-lucky (édrsico) attitude of the adventurer 
(conqueror, athlete, or bandit). The second is to attempt to impose a meaning on 
events, to make life a task to be accomplished, which is the anxious (atdrsico) attitude 
of the constructor (saint, inventor, or statesman). The first type of man does not 
worry about death till he is on the point of it, whereas the second yearns for eternity 
and excogitates ideas of immortality. Sr. Francovich regards Ortega’s idea of human 
life as a task as true only of the second type, though surely the possibility of two re- 
actions must always make it in a sense a task. Anyhow the vindication of the adven- 
turer illuminates Latin-American history and stamps this philosophy with a peculiar 
character justifying the title of this book, Children of the Rock, which is taken from 
Waldo Frank’s designation of the Indians of the Andes. 


A. MacC, ARMSTRONG 
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The Platonic Renaissance in England. By Ernst Casstrer. Translated by James P, 
PETTEGROVE. (Edinburgh : Thomas Nelson & Sons. 1953. Pp. vi + 207. Price 
15s). 


Professor Cassirer’s captivating study of English Platonism was first published in 
Germany in 1932. Mr. Pettegrove has at length satisfied a continued demand for a 
translation of the book. He has contrived to retain some of the literary grace of the 
original text ; and he justly observes that the present version surpasses the German 
edition in one respect, for the quotations are given in the noble language of Whichcote, 
John Smith, Henry More, and Cudworth. 

Cassirer possessed a synoptic vision and could reveal far reaching inter-relations 
among courses of ideas. The most valuable passages of this pioneering inquiry are 
those in which he traces the position of the Cambridge men in the long conflict between 
theological dogmatism and practical religion, between ecclesiasticism and humanism, 
It is here, in the history of religion, that Cudworth and his friends were most original 
and interesting, rather than in the history of philosophy. In Chapter One, Cassirer 
shows how the picture of the Platonic philosophy, drawn by Marsilio Ficino, was re- 
ceived by Colet and Thomas More in England. From these Neo-Platonic sources the 
Cambridge group derived their conception of divine knowledge, a practical knowledge, 
founded in a disposition of the will and the affections. In the fourth Chapter, the 
author casts back to Augustine for the origins of ecclesiastical authoritarianism ; he 
describes the rise of conceptions of immanent and self-reliant morality in the Platonism 
of the Renaissance. His insight into the idealism of Elizabethan literature is evident ; 
we learn from the translator that Cassirer was intending, at his death, to devote his 
next book to Shakespeare. Mr. J. A. Passmore’s recent discovery of the mature religious 
and moral opinions of Cudworth in the manuscripts at the British Museum support 
the account given here of the ethical teaching of the Cambridge men. The less con- 
vincing sections of the book are those concerned with the attempts of the group, by 
means of Neo-Platonic metaphysics, to undermine the new philosophy of nature. 
Cudworth’s refutation of sensationalism did not destroy empiricism ; nor was it neces- 
sary, in order to maintain the activity of judgment in experience, to revert to extreme 
a priori rationalism, especially in the incoherent form advocated by these writers. 
Cassirer frankly recognises the deficiencies of the Platonists in relation to the new science 
of the time, but he seems to be sympathetic to their endeavour to dispose of mechanism 
by the Greek principle of eminent causation. The metaphysics and theology of Plotinus 
colour all their criticisms of Hobbes, Descartes, and contemporary experimental inquiry. 

Cassirer’s view of the association of Puritanism with empiricism and utilitarianism 
would not be now generally accepted. The book closes with a revealing account of the 
debt of Shaftesbury to the Cambridge Platonists. 

M. H. Carré 


Analytische Erkenntnistheorie, Kritische Ubersicht tiber die neuste Entwicklung in USA 
und England. By ArtuuR Pap. (Vienna : Springer Verlag. 1955. Pp. viii + 242. 
Price 41s). 


This book is based on lectures which the author gave in the year 1953-4 as a visiting 
professor in the University of Vienna, and it is intended to inform the German-speaking 
public of recent developments of analytic philosophy in the English-speaking world. 
Professor Pap is now a teacher of philosophy in the United States and has published 
a book in English on the Elements of Analytic Philosophy, but he was once a student 
in Vienna and he has dedicated his book to the Vienna circle—zum Andenken und zur 
Wiederbelebung. This does not mean that he accepts all their doctrines : on the con- 
trary, he makes clear in his preface that he rejects the principle of verifiability, the 
linguistic theory of the a priori, and the physicalist account of psychology. But he 
writes as a missionary trying to bring back the light to a country that has been over- 
whelmed in darkness. In particular he laments that the chair once occupied by Schlick 
has not been filled since the retirement of Professor Kraft, and he suggests that the 
present philosophy of Germany and Austria might be described as Sprachtrdumeret 
rather than thought. 

The six chapters of the work deal respectively with the Empiricist Criterion of 
Sense, Perception and Phenomenalism, Truth and Probability, Causality and Natural 
Law, Explanation, and Logical Necessity. It is perhaps a pity that the author does 
not include any treatment of ethics, which has been discussed in a lively fashion by 
British and American philosophers during the last few years; for a chapter on this 
subject might have dispelled some of the suspicion with which any legatee of the Vienna 
circle is sure to be regarded in the German-speaking universities. Probably the omission 
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is due to shortage of space and time, but it may be connected with the author’s use 
of ‘ wissenschaftlich’ as an equivalent for ‘ analytic’ in relation to philosophy. The 
German word is intended no doubt as an honorific label by which the status of know- 
ledge may be claimed for the results of philosophizing, but it can also suggest to those 
who use it a restriction to what we in English call philosophy of science. If, however, 
the readers for whom the work is intended persevere through its six chapters, they will 
discover a lot of useful information (including excellent bibliographies) and some acute 
discussions. When taken together with Professor Kraft’s book of 1950 on Der Wiener 
Kreis and Professor Carnap’s Symbolische Logik of 1954 (both published by the same 
firm), the work provides a very good introduction to modern philosophy. 

To a British or American reader, however well informed he may be about the recent 
developments of philosophy in his own language, the work should be interesting as a 

rspective view from a somewhat unusual angle. In execution of his purpose Professor 
Pap naturally tries to indicate the outcome of a number of disputes that have taken 
place among analytic philosophers since the break-up of the Vienna circle, and it is 
noteworthy that he reports again and again a movement of opinion against theses 
which were once proclaimed as articles of Logical Positivism. Apart from those to which 
he draws attention in his preface, we may list the thesis of extensionality, the view 
that truth is basically a relational property of sentences, phenomenalism, and the 
regularity theory of causation. There was, indeed, a great deal of silliness in the posi- 
tivism of twenty years ago ; but it was at least boldly stated, and the attempt to refute 
it has increased our understanding. 

One part of Professor Pap’s work which seems to me interesting but unplausible is 
his account of conceptual analysis. This is explicitly the subject of his last section, 
but it is mentioned several times earlier in connexion with the distinction of analytic 
and synthetic propositions. He argues that a definition which results from such an 
analysis cannot be an arbitrary stipulation, since it is supposed to be true, not yet an 
empirical generalization about linguistic usage, since it is supposed to be necessary. 
Some philosophers, he says, may be reluctant to admit this because they are frightened 
of being committed to the myth of the inner eye of reason ; but their attempts to escape 
are unavailing, for the myth is a true myth, i.e. a respectable metaphor. I sympathize 
with most of his criticism of other philosophers, but I am not satisfied by his positive 
account of the matter. When it is said that a square is a rectangle with equal sides, 
it is not very illuminating to declare, as he does, that the remark is an assertion of the 
partial identity of two concepts. For it is by no means clear what we are to understand 
here by the identity of concepts, and any idea of partial identity derived (as Professor 
Pap’s seems to be) from Carnap’s doctrine of explication is surely irrelevant to the solution 
of a puzzle about the notion of analysis as practised by Moore. 

If we are asked to explain the necessity of the statement that a square is a rectangle 
with equal sides, we may reasonably reply that we deliberately use ‘ square * to mean 
the same as ‘ rectangle with equal sides’. For the conventionalists are surely right in 
thinking that the necessary truth of this statement has something to do with our rules 
for the use of the words in which it is expressed. But they are wrong, as Professor 
Pap says, in thinking that either a decision or a generalization about the use of words 
can be sufficient to establish the truth of a necessarily true statement. For they fail to 
notice that the equivalence of ‘ square’ and ‘ rectangle with equal sides’ is relevant 
only because it sanctions the substitution of ‘ square * for the first occurrence of ‘ rec- 
tangle with equal sides’ in the sentence ‘ A rectangle with equal sides is a rectangle 
with equal sides’, which expresses a logically necessary truth. When, however, this 
has been conceded, why should we try to talk as though recognizing the identity of 
the concept of a square with that of a rectangle with equal sides were a feat that could 
be performed without reference to any language at all? If the word ‘square’ were 
dropped from the English language, we could say almost everything we want to say 
by using instead the phrase ‘ rectangle with equal sides’, but we could not say (and 
should not want to say) that a square is a rectangle with equal sides. 


WILLIAM KNEALE 


Studies in Chinese Thought. Edited by Artuur F. Wricut. (Chicago : University of 
Chicago Press. London: Cambridge University Press. 1954. Pp. xiv + 317. 
Price 30s). 


The papers in this volume, contrary to what the title suggests, are not all specifically 
concerned with Chinese thought. They appear here together because they are the 
outcome of a conference on Chinese thought. 

Apart from the Introduction by the editor and S. Cammann’s ‘ Types of Symbolism 
in Chinese Art’, the papers naturally fall into two groups. The first consists of four 
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papers on interpretation and translation. Two of these, by A. Isenberg and I. A. Rich. 
ards, make no specific reference to Chinese and, therefore, offer no special difficulties 
to readers who do not know the language, but Richards’s interesting but difficult contri- 
bution ‘ Towards a Theory of Translation’ is not thereby made any easier reading, 
Mr. A. Fang’s ‘Some Reflections on the Difficulty of Translation’ is written by a 
Sinologue for Sinologues. The editor’s own contribution ‘The Chinese Language and 
Foreign Ideas ’ has suffered because he imposed upon himself the limitation of dealing 
only with terms, eschewing the wider problem of the radical difference in general lin. 
guistic structure between Chinese and Indo-European languages and the difficulties 
in translation arising out of this difference. 

The second group also consists of four papers, all of them concerned with some 
aspect of Chinese thought. Two of these, by W. T. de Bary and D. 8S. Nivison, are 
concerned with rather technical problems in the history of Chinese philosophy. Under 
the forbidding title ‘“‘ History ” and ‘“‘ Value’’: Tensions of Intellectual Choice in 
Modern China’ J. R. Levenson deals with the reaction of the Chinese in the nineteenth 
century to foreign ideas which appeared to be challenging traditional ideas. The most 
interesting in this group is D. Bodde’s paper ‘ Harmony and Conflict in Chinese Phil- 
osophy ’, which attempts to discover concepts which are fundamental, in varying 
degrees, to all Chinese philosophical thought. 


D. C. Lau 


Deutscher Geist und angelsdchsische Geistesgeschichte. By Kiaus DockHorn. (Géttinger 
Bausteine zur Geschichtswissenschaft, Band 17. ‘Musterschmidt ’ Wissenschaft- 
licher Verlag : Géttingen, Frankfurt, Berlin. 1954. Pp. 85. Price DM 7.80). 


This is a book for the historian rather than the philosopher as such. Such philo- 
sophical interest as it has lies in the suggestions advanced of the extra-philosophical 
genesis of, or influences upon, philosophical ideas and theories. 

Dr. Dockhorn examines critically that conception of the Geistesgeschichte of the 
Anglo-Saxons, especially of England, which is at present the predominant one in Ger- 
many. It stems primarily from the writings of Troeltsch, and it is contrasted with the 
picture drawn by Marcks. Whereas Marcks, as late as 1900. stressed the Stammver- 
wandschaft of the Anglo-Saxon and German peoples, Troeltsch insists that there are 
fundamental differences between the two groups. Whether Troeltsch’s view is histori- 
cally well-grounded is not merely an academic question. It may be a matter of practical 
concern for statesmanship. Goethe’s dictum that ein ausgesprochenes Wort in den Kreis 
der tibrigen notwendig wirkenden Naturkrdfte mit eintritt may well, the author thinks, 
apply also to the conception one nation has of another. 

The book is divided into three sections The first consists of an exposition of 
Troeltsch’s view. The differences in the ways of thinking in historical, political, and 
moral matters that characterize the Geistesgeschichten of the two peoples lie in their 
different Weltanschauungen, and these are to be traced, in the last resort, to differing 
fundamental theological positions adopted at the beginning of the modern age. These 
theological positions took on secularized forms in both cases. The Anglo-Saxon world- 
view had its origins in Calvinism and Puritanism which issued in a scientific conception 
of historical reality and a belief in natural rights. The German world-view originated 
in Lutheranism and resulted in a treatment of historical reality in terms of individ- 
uality and organism. 

This conception of the contrast between the Anglo-Saxon and German Weltan- 
schawungen, so long influential both in theory and practice, is, Dr. Dockhorn holds, 
no longer tenable. If we examine the relevant historical data we shall find that Troeltsch 
has failed to give due weight to two other factors that have vitally determined the 
Anglo-Saxon world-view. These are Anglicanism and die Selbstberichtigung des Liberal- 
ismus. The second section of the book is devoted to shewing that Anglicanism, and the 
tradition derived from it, is closely related to German forms of thinking, while die 
Selbstberichtigung des Liberalismus must be seen against a wider background of recep- 
tivity to German influences and the assimilation of German ideas into the national 
culture. Examples of this are the development of British idealist philosophy independ- 
ently of continental developments of Hegelianism, and, in America, the Germanization 
of the American universities in the 19th century. 

In the concluding section the author suggests a new and more dynamic approach 
to the problem, taking into account the two factors that Troeltsch had neglected. 

It is a pity that a subject of such interest and value should be so unattractively 
handled. The style is involved, and sentences not infrequently are half a page long. 
Chasing the verb calls for no little ingenuity, and, when it is found, an abnormal re- 
tentivity of memory is required to attach it to the appropriate subject. 


L. E, THomas 
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The Judgement of History. By Marte Coitiins Swasry. (New York : Philosophical 
Library. 1954. Pp. x + 258. Price $3.75). 


Dr. Swabey believes that there are three kinds of historiography, which she calls 
‘common sense ’, ‘ scientific’ and ‘ philosophical ’, respectively. To a common sense 
historian ‘ personal recollections, garrulous chronicles, the literary rehearsals of scholars 
suffice as materials ; while in his own pages he employs graphic narration, moral ap- 
praisals, and vivid sensory appeal ’ (p. 33). He does not try to formulate causal laws 
which might explain the events he narrates, nor is he concerned to prove that his nar- 
rative is correct. He relies instead on the intuitive plausibility and concreteness of 
his presentation ; and Dr. Swabey considers that Gibbon, Macaulay, Carlyle and Prescott 
were authors of this sort. By comparison scientific historiography approaches its 
subject ‘ rigorously, factually, dispassionately, with an attitude relatively value-free ’ 
(p. 92). Together with a critical attitude towards the materials of commonsense history 
it has a ‘ great zest for original sources : for archives, archaeological remains, documen- 
tation, and the dissection of parallel texts’. It seeks to prove, to generalize, to explain, 
and in doing so shifts attention away from ‘ the striking and romantic ’ to the abstract 
and measurable. Moreover, by their insistence on the empirical verifiability of their 
hypotheses, such historians ‘ convert statements about the past into statements about 
the future’ (p. 170, cf. p. 149, quoting Ayer). The outstanding scientific historians, 
however, have not been specialist monograph-writers like the contributors to the 
Cambridge Ancient and Modern Histories, but rather, according to Dr. Swabey, those 
authors who have claimed affiliation with the physical, biological or social sciences, 
like Buckle, Henry Adams, Herbert Spencer and A. J. Toynbee. Finally, ‘ philosophical, 
as opposed to popular and scientific histories, are distinguished by their effort to grasp 
a larger meaning, a fullness, a grandeur in things’ (p. 184). Philosophical historians 
are those who believe that ‘ what lends worth to existence . . . is man’s striving for 
values, his ideal motives’. Francis Parkman, for instance, saw that in the guerilla 
struggles of the French and Indian wars in the North American wilderness ‘ Feudalism 
stood arrayed against Democracy ; Popery against Protestantism ; the sword against 
the ploughshare ’’. And besides these deep issues between the French and English 
colonists, there was the tragic ‘ nemesis’ of the ‘ uncivilisable’ Indian. This kind of 
historiography brings past men and nations to judgement before ‘ the moral a priori’. 

Dr. Swabey accepts common sense history at its face value, but objects to what 
she calls ‘ scientific history ’ not only that it purports to deny the reality of the past, 
but also that it is false to the ‘ transcendental ’ aspect of human experience. It believes 
that ‘ only observable causes operating under empirical laws affect human action ’, and 
denies that ‘ grounds, values, insights of an ideal sort may be compelling in their own 
right to move human beings in affairs’. Dr. Swabey thinks that Charles Beard, for 
instance, was wrong to hold that the wealthy merchants and planters who framed the 
U.S. Constitution were influenced by their own economic interests, rather than by 
the sanctity of human rights and republican justice. Only what she calls ‘ philosophical 
history ’ can avoid mistakes such as this, and amongst modern philosophical historians 
she prefers the pure Platonism of Whitehead to the confusions of Toynbee, who com- 
promises too far with scientific historiography. 

Dr. Swabey has written a challenging book in refreshingly vigorous prose. Her 
belief in a ‘ transcendental’ aspect of human experience belongs to a respectable tra- 
dition, and is obviously not refutable. But perhaps she does not take sufficient account 
of the various ways in which, in recent years, motivation by ‘ grounds, values, insights 
of an ideal sort’ has been argued to admit of an empiricist analysis that avoids the 
crudities of classical materialism. Nor is it easy to see under which of her three heads 
one should classify what passes for historiography in most British universities today. 
I think this is because in the method of what she derides as ‘ scientific history ’ she 
includes both the critical study of source materials and also the formulation of socio- 
logical generalisations. For surely no historian with any intellectual pretensions can 
nowadays neglect the former, and I do not see why he should thus be committed either 
to positivism or Platonism in his philosophy. Even philosophical historiography is 
hardly rendered ineffective by a conscientious foundation in fact, though the details 
of this may well be relegated to footnotes or appendices. Still less can one take what 
Ayer wrote in 1936 as evidence that critical historians ‘ deny the reality of the past’ 
in any important sense. It was not Ranke who popularised the verificationist theory 
of meaning. 

Moreover, when Dr. Swabey encourages more historians to moralise, she hardly 
does justice to the indefiniteness of those moral generalities which she would like them 
to apply. The phrases ‘ sacred rights’ and ‘ individual liberty ’, for instance, were no 
doubt used by the opponents of the U.S. Constitution and by those who took part in 
Shay’s rebellion as well as by Hamilton, Madison and Jay. By whose interpretation 
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of these vague and abstract phrases is the Constitution to be judged ? When the Supreme 
Court itself has sometimes changed its mind about the content of allegedly ‘ natural’ 
rights, one can hardly expect the moral judgements of American historians on their 
Constitution to represent a unanimous insight into Plato’s Idea of the Good. 


L. JONATHAN COHEN 


Civilisation et Civilisations. By Emite Catiot. (Paris: Editions Berger-Levrault, 
1954. Pp. vii + 269. Price 700 fr.). 


This book is an appraisal of the nature of our Western Civilisation, and an exam- 
ination of the major factors in the problem of its future. It does not take the form of 
an historical survey of the rise and decline of civilisations, like Toynbee’s Study of 
History, but the author’s knowledge of history pervades the whole book. and assists 
in the determination and also the illustration of his judgements. The ethical and purely 
intellectual determinants of society and civilisation play a less prominent part here 
than in Albert Schweitzer’s writings. Nevertheless, they are given their place. Spen- 
gler’s apocalyptic visions and pseudo-scientific prophecies are completely foreign to 
M. Callot’s judicial method of pronouncement on evidence adduced and examined, 
The racial figments of Gobineau’s imagination appear, by comparison with the rational 
deductions of Civilisation et Civilisations, like the antics of a mummer in a stately 
drama. 

M. Callot has written a book with its own distinctive method of approach to its vast 
subject. His treatment is philosophical and sociological, but, as was hinted above, his 
philosophy and sociology are rooted in history, and one of the book’s greatest attractions 
is its critical-constructive examination of the significance and outcome of certain of the 
great moments of history. In view of this, it is cheering to find that M. Callot takes an 
optimistic view of the possibilities open to informed, rational and moral action. 

It follows from what has been said above, that the ecology of civilisations takes only 
a secondary place in the author’s methodology. It is true that the first part of this 
book—which, incidentally, is only a very small part of the whole—treats of civilisation 
in space and time, but even this is not primarily an ecological description. As he says 
(p. 29): Il est impossible en considérant les faits eux-mémes dans leurs covariations 
de savoir lequel l’emporte sur les autres et donne le ton & la civilisation qu’il caractérise. 
Ce qui signifie qu’en fin de compte il ne peut y avoir une description compléte de ce 
phénoméne par des moyens numériques et que ceux-ci sont soumis & une évaluation 
qualitative préalable des états constituants comme valeurs. 

The real concern of the book is with the ontology of civilisation, and this results in 
a discussion of social development and its directive forces as the genesis of the values 
of a civilisation. History and our own experience inform us as to the co-existence of 
different civilisations, and we have abundant evidence concerning their rise and fall 
in the past. These are individual and transitory foreshadowings of the ideal civilisation 
which will be the result of the ‘ convergence ’ (a word which is becoming as fashionable 
in French writings as ‘ semantics ’ in American), of the progressive forces in these local 
and temporary civilisations. M. Callot would not be a Frenchman if he did not insist 
on the unique part to be played by European civilisation in this grand movement, and, 
inside Europe, by France in the regeneration of that civilisation. But which of us is 
free from these ego-centric obsessions ? 


JoHN COATMAN 


Realms of Value. By R. B. Perry. (Cambridge : Harvard University Press. London : 
Geoffrey Cumberlege. 1954. Pp. xiv + 497. Price 60s). 


It is now nearly thirty years since Professor Perry published his General Theory of 
Value, a work which was then, and remains still, one of the acutest and most thorough 
treatments of its subject in existence. Realms of Value, a revision and expansion of 
the Gifford Lectures delivered at the University of Glasgow in 1946-7 and 1947-8, 
forms a sequel to the earlier work—a sequel in which the pure value-theory there put 
forward is applied to a description and evaluation of the cultural institutions and 
activities of mankind. 

The subject-matter which Perry here attempts to present in a unified and systematic 
way is a vast one : morality, social organization, the sciences, both natural and social, 
politics, economics, law, art, history, education and religion—all these are discussed in 
the light of two guiding principles. The first is that the human institutions and activities 
here mentioned are linked by the fact that the making of value-judgments is of central 
importance in all of them, the second that the value about which these judgments are 
made is definable in terms of human interests, 
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A general discussion of this second principle would be more appropriate in a review 
of Perry’s earlier book. It will be sufficient here to state briefly that, for Perry, a thing 
has value if and only if it is the object of an interest (i.e. it is good, or has positive value, 
when it is the object of a positive interest, such as liking, desiring or loving, and is 
bad, or has negative value, when it is the object of a negative interest, such as disliking, 
avoiding or hating). ‘ Interest’ is not used by Perry as a blanket-word : it is said to 
be the name of a genus of which liking, disliking, etc., are species—a claim which Perry 
supports by detailed psychological description. He sums this up in the definition, ‘a 
thing is an object of interest when its being expected induces actions looking to its 
realization or non-realization ’ (p. 3). 

Perry uses this general theory to explain the unity which underlies the institutions 
and practices of human civilization and culture. He is concerned with civilization in 
general, not merely with the contemporary world, and he does not set out to provide 
a description, still less a canonization, of the conventional views and attitudes of today. 
His object is ‘ to set forth certain standards by which civilization and its several parts 
are justified and appraised ’ (p. 183). 

It may be wondered why Perry includes chapters on history and science in a dis- 
cussion of values. As far as the former is concerned, he insists that the historian cannot 
help making value-judgments : ‘ if historical knowledge is about men’s deeds, their 
rising and declining fortunes, and their influence, for better or for worse, on their time 
and on posterity, it cannot be descriptive without being normative ’ (p. 401). It follows 
that the historian must have a philosophy of value—he must make his standards ex- 
plicit in order to achieve objectivity. This is reasonable enough ; especially when we 
remember that Perry is talking about value-judgments in general, not specifically 
moral ones. But where is the valuational element in science ? It turns out that there 
is no such element, and that science is related to values only in the sense that we can, 
and should, ask, What is the value of science, what interests does it satisfy ? Perry’s 
answers to these questions and his discussion of the social function of science are full 
of interest, but they do not justify the claim that science is one of the ‘ realms of value ’ ; 
science, like any other activity, can have value-judgments made about it, but it is not 
a field in which value-judgments are made. (Though it is, of course, an important 
aspect of human civilization ; but this merely goes to show that civilization and the 
‘realms of value’ are not co-extensive). 

One cannot but be impressed by the wisdom and practical commonsense which 
Perry brings to the discussion of the widely differing branches of his subject. One 
may be less certain that his views on, say, art or religion are as adequately linked by 
his general theory to the other aspects of civilization as he supposes ; but this in no 
way detracts from the stimulating effects of the views themselves. 

J. Kemp 


Emotive Propositions. A Study of Value. By S6rEN Hatup&n. (Stockholm : Almqvist 
& Wiksell. 1954. Pp. 232. Price Sw. Kr. 15). 


Starting from a three-fold division of propositions into factual, value, and logically 
decidable propositions, which he holds to be both exhaustive and exclusive, the author 
claims to avoid the conclusions of ethical scepticism by maintaining that simple con- 
cepts of velue exist, abstracted from emotional contents, projected on to the external 
world, and asserted in emotive propositions. These propositions are, however, not 
psychological (for then they would be factual), but are of a subject-predicate type such 
that ‘ the predicate describes the contents of an emotion’ (p. 95). (He might, but he 
does not, invite us to compare this with the beginning of Bradley’s Logic). Three chapters 
on, respectively, the logical content, the meaningfulness, and the verifiability of emotive 
propositions argue that they are in all three ways respectable ; and lead to a concluding 
chapter in which a distinction is drawn between emotive propositions and the pro- 
positions of value used by common sense. 

Simplicity of the wrong kind does much to spoil an interesting book. For instance, 
there is the same free use of ‘ property ’ that characterised Halldén’s earlier The Logic 
of Nonsense to cover almost anything that can be said of anything. Again, no reason 
is given for supposing (p. 12) that propositions of fact and of value so obligingly exclude 
each other : there is nothing in the definition given of ‘ proposition ’ which requires it, 
nor is a scrap of experience adduced to support it ; and indeed, it has to be flatly contra- 
dicted more than once (e.g. pp. 46-7, 187). 

Halldén has also weighed down a not very substantial thesis with an elaborate 
harness of logical equipment. The contrast between, on the one hand, his insistence on 
giving an appearance of respectable logical rigour, by using and adapting formulae 
from the propositional calculus, and, on the other hand, the distinct naiveté of many 
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of the assertions which he feeds into the machine, is disconcerting. As the logical 
apparatus does nothing that he does not do equally well without it, to promote either 
the intelligibility of his argument (he writes very clearly) or its acceptability, one is 
bound to regret that so many of his pages are wasted, which might otherwise have 
been used for the more detailed elaboration and defence which his views require. 


A. D. Wooztry 


Problems of Analysis. By Max Brack. (London: Routledge & Kegan Paul. 1954, 
Pp. xi + 304. Price 21s). 


These fourteen essays, half of which have not appeared in print before, would have 
been more accurately entitled ‘ Problems for Analysis’. They show Professor Black 
engaged in the solution, by methods happily too eclectic to be called a Method, of 
problems ranging chronologically from Zeno’s arrow to Kneale’s views on induction, 
and logically from the mystique of modern science to Frege’s account of functions, 
There are four sections : problems connected with language, Zeno’s paradoxes, induction, 
and problems connected with logic. 

The first is a mixture. A paper on ‘ The Definition of Scientific Method’, considered 
as a powerful presentation of an attitude to science, has some interest ; but no real 
case is made for calling this ‘ definition’ rather than ‘ description’, the linking of 
definition per genus et differentiam with Aristotelian essentialism and with an unreal- 
isable ideal of precision and immutability appears to be a simple mistake, and only 
the chapter’s aggressiveness towards ill-defined windmills suggests that it has much 
philosophical point at all. The second chapter develops in detail some of the first’s 
remarks on definition and related concepts—Black’s notion of ‘ range definition’ is 
a useful extension of some ideas implicit or explicit in Waismann’s ‘ Verifiability ’ and 
Strawson’s ‘On Referring "—and in a further chapter these same ideas are turned 
to account in a solution of the puzzle as to the status of propositions like ‘ Mushrooms 
are poisonous but I don’t believe they are’. In a chapter on ‘ The Language of Sense- 
Data ’ the author argues that to learn to use the word ‘ sense-datum ’ is to learn (not 
how to pick out a special kind of object but) how to translate talk of one kind into that 
of another ; and the purpose of the latter kind of talk, he says, is just to reduce the claim 
of what is said to an incorrigible minimum. The view that this is a philosophically 
unhelpful procedure is well argued, and Black has some useful remarks about incorrigi- 
bility (such as that no presumption of the truthfulness of John Doe’s sense-datum 
statements can be founded on the sort of evidence which would justify such a presump- 
tion about his ‘ public’ statements). But one may question Black’s argument that 
since nothing I say can cast doubt on any sense-datum statement of John Doe’s, no 
sense-datum statement of his can communicate anything to me. The sense-datum 
theorist will want to reply that the relation between sense-datum statements and 
‘ public ’ statements is not, like implication, subject to the law of contraposition ; 
what relation it is is indeed a difficult question, raising problems which have led many 
philosophers to think that the solipsist deserves an answer. It requires closer con- 
sideration than Black gives it. The section is rounded off with a reprint of the Mind 
dialogue on the identity of indiscernibles. 

The second section reprints Black’s Analysis article on Achilles and the Tortoise, 
together with a second chapter admitting (in the face of published criticism) that the 
salient argument of the first is wrong. It is replaced by some more general considerations, 
reminiscent of Ryle’s Dilemmas and summed up in, ‘ The notion of an “‘ act ”’ or “ task ” 
is indigenous to ‘‘ common-sense ” language ’, and ‘ Common-sense language does not 
permit of reference to the indefinitely small’. The paradoxes of the stadium and the 
arrow are each given a further chapter. 

The third section opens with an attack on ‘ pragmatic ’ justifications of induction : 
the claim that induction is ‘ self-correcting’ is neatly disposed of (as untrue in any 
sense relevant to this problem), as are also some of the less subtle presentations of the 
Mill-like argument for justification by success. Reichenbach’s justification, that only 
induction has any chance of telling us what we want to know, is taken for a stiff run; 
Black is at his best here, teasing out the assumptions which are smuggled in to turn 
a falsehood into a tautology. Two further chapters discuss randomness and a limited 
kind of inductive justification for the use of some particular inductive rule. 

The final section attacks Carnap’s use of semantics to solve logical problems, and 
Frege’s assertion that a function is something incomplete. The Frege essay fails to 
show a sympathetic understanding of the real difficulties in the idea of a function : 
the considerations which led Bradley to deny the reality of relations, Quine to desert 
qualities for classes, half the philosophers who ever lived to be nominalists, and Frege 
to talk about incompleteness—these are more substantial than the minor targets at 
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which Black’s salvo is aimed. This chapter, also, exemplifies well the author’s ingenious- 
ness in constructing arguments and his inability, once they are constructed, to criticise 
them. For example, his ‘ refutation ’ (Black’s word) of Frege’s doctrine that declarative 
sentences name truth-values is based on the premiss, ‘ which would not have been 
questioned by Frege ’, that * If A and B are designations of the same thing the substi- 
tution of one for the other in any declarative sentence will never result in nonsense ’. 
That this, though superficially plausible, is flatly false, can be seen from the substitution 
of ‘all the titled philosophers who argued with De Morgan about the quantification 
of the predicate ’ for ‘ Sir William Hamilton’ in ‘ If Sir William Hamilton gave Lady 
Hamilton a pearl necklace then he was indeed generous’. Big doctrines, however 
wrong, are never killed so quickly as Black tries to kill this one. Black argues per- 
suasively that Carnap cannot make good the claim that his semantic programme is 
able to explain the status of even simple logical truisms. But here, again, there is 
a typical relegation to a footnote of an argument which, if it is taken seriously at all 
must surely be regarded as the main objection to Carnap’s approach to logic : even if 
the semantic programme of rule-making could be carried through, says the eight-point 
type, ‘I fail to see any fundamental philosophical importance in the enterprise. There 
is a temptation to argue that if logic could be formalized it must really be a formal 
discipline. But...’ But if the conditional is rejected, why devote thirty-five pages 
to the refutation of its antecedent ? 
JONATHAN BENNETT 


Einfuehrung in die symbolische Logik mit besonderer Beruecksichtigung ihrer Anwendungen. 
By Rupotr Carnap. (Vienna: Springer Verlag. 1954. Pp. x+ 209. Price 46s). 

Symbolic Logic. By Irvine M. Corr. (New York: The Macmillan Company. 1954. 
Pp. xvi + 355. Price $5.00). 


These two books are both designed as introductions to modern logic, but differ 
considerably in their range of topics. Carnap’s (an entirely new work, not a new edition 
of his long out-of-print Abriss der Logistik) is intended to remedy the lack of any up- 
to-date introduction in German. It therefore aims at a comprehensive survey of modern 
methods and achievements not only in the construction and study of formal systems 
—in what Carnap has elsewhere called ‘ pure syntax ’ and ‘ pure semantics ’—but also 
in the logically rigorous reconstruction of mathematical, physical and biological the- 
ories. Copi, on the other hand, intends his book ‘ to serve as a first textbook of symbolic 
logic for undergraduate and graduate students ... written from what is sincerely 
intended to be a philosophically neutral point of view’. He confines himself to the 
modern treatment of formal logic’s traditional problem : what are the criteria of valid 

ent? His book is therefore much narrower in subject-matter than Carnap’s, 
but also much more thorough and detailed in its treatment of what it does discuss. 

As Carnap’s views on the the scope and use of modern logical techniques are already 
available in much greater detail to the English-reading public, I do not think that most 
readers of The Philosophical Quarterly are likely to be much interested in a German 
book of his which does not set out to make any new contributions to the subject. But 
the last seventy pages of the book do contain a useful conspectus—not just a biblio- 
graphy—of the work that has been done by Carnap, Fraenkel, Hausdorff, Reichenbach, 
Roth, Tarski, Woodger and many others in reconstructing the theories of mathematics 
and the natural sciences as deductive systems that conform to the modern logician’s 
standards of rigour and economy. I know of no other such conspectus at present 
available. 

Copi conceives of logic both as an art and as a science. The first half of his book, 
therefore, presents the notations and techniques of symbolic logic as instruments for 
use in determining the validity or invalidity of arguments, together with a great many 
exercises for practice in using them. The standard methods of truth tables, of Boolean 
expansions, and of deduction, are introduced, and arguments depending on identities, 
relational predicates and definite descriptions are discussed as well as those merely 
involving generalisation or truth-functional composition. The second half of the book 
contains a more systematic treatment of the principles used in the first half. After 
some comments on deductive systems in general Copi proceeds to develop a calculus 
of propositions and a calculus of first-order predicates both of which he owes to Rosser. 
(These calculi appear in revised form in Rosser’s Symbolic Logic for Mathematicians). 
Both calculi are proved consistent and complete. Alternative notations and axiom 
systems for the theory of propositions are also discussed ; and there are two appendices, 
the first dealing with the algebra of classes, and the second with the merits of the rami- 
fied theory of types as an alternative to the language-level method of avoiding the 
semantical antinomies. 
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Copi undoubtedly succeeds in presenting his material in such a way as to make it 
possible for complete beginners in the subject to acquire a considerable grasp of the 
topics he discusses, and this success is due in large measure to his determined concen- 
tration on a limited range of topics. He does not mention modal logic at all, for instance, 
whether declarative or deontic, nor the relationship of mathematics to logic, presumably 
because these are matters of philosophical controversy, But perhaps his presentation 
of modern logic as an art in the first part of the book might have been improved by 
including a decision procedure for arguments analysable within a calculus of monadie 
first-order predicates. For without such a procedure modern logic would in one respect 
(provision of mechanical tests for the validity of syllogisms) be a less useful tool than 
Aristotelian or medieval doctrine ! This part of Copi’s book also suffers from a failure 
to mention those patterns of statement to which a truth-functional logic is 
notoriously inapplicable without careful qualification, notably counterfactual con- 
ditionals and what Quine calls ‘ referentially opaque ’ contexts. Perhaps a short guide 
to further reading in the subject might also have been helpful to beginners. 


L. JONATHAN COHEN 


Aesthetics and Language. Edited with an Introduction by Witi1am Exton. (Oxford : 
Basil Blackwell. 1954. Pp. 186. Price 21s). 


This book is uniform with Professor Flew’s two collections of philosophical articles, 
It is more restricted in scope, however, since the contents are largely aimed at a single 
target : that aesthetic theory of which, to put the matter briefly, Croce’s views are 
typical. But the underlying theme brings together a variety of philosophy-of-language 
articles, and those interested in the field will find important work, no doubt already 
known to them, by Professors Bouwsma, Gallie, Isenberg and Ryle, Mrs. Helen Knight, 
Miss Macdonald and others; and a thought-provoking piece by Mr. Hampshire on 
aesthetics and ethics which has so far been published only in a non-philosophical journal. 

A reviewer cannot but be brief with this largely familiar material. It is enough to 
stress the very real importance and utility of the collection. Croce’s aesthetics, of 
course, plainly invited the surgical talents of the linguistic philosophers, and here one 
can only state dogmatically that it was unlikely to survive the operation. Whether 
it can be butchered quite as some contributors to this book apparently suppose is 
another question. Miss Lake, for example, thinks that if she can show a statement to 
be a priori (or at least, ‘ fabricated a priori’), she may add without further ado that 
it ‘ has said nothing interesting, valuable, or exciting, of course ’. Professor Isenberg 
assumes that anyone insisting on one sense of a word rather than another—‘ I don’t 
want to. . . use “ good” in this way "—does so ‘ through ignorance or prejudice ’ (p. 
157-8). Views like these will surely strike most readers as oddly high-handed, and 
muny linguistic philosophers as a trifle archaic. In this context one should notice, 
pethaps, that the Idealist theory of artistic creation, vulnerable as it surely is to the 
obvious linguistic techniques, acquired its plausibility not just from sounding good 
and fitting in with a circle of Idealist thought (as Professor Gallie’s admirable article 
points out), but also because it makes a real showing as an account of some intriguing 
and unexpected facts about how artists appear to themselves to create. In this it is 
only like the parallel theories about (for example) volition or thinking. After all, this 
combination of satisfying verbalism and quite incomplete (‘some’ was the crucial 
word in the last sentence) but for all that interesting and significant factual, descriptive 
validity, is almost the recipe for a persistent though erroneous opinion in philosophy. 

Perhaps there is space here to draw attention to one problem which runs through 
these articles, and which none of them quite resolves. Several of them allot a descriptive 
task to the critic (as well as a judging one). To what, though, does an individual des- 
criptive statement refer? To a ‘ quality’ or ‘ feature’, according to Mr. Hampshire 
(p. 166-7). To a ‘ property’ according to Professor Passmore, in his The Dreariness 
of Aesthetics. To a ‘ criterion-character’, according to Mrs. Helen Knight (p. 149). 
Miss Macdonald (p. 125) rejects this model of thought : ‘ it seems to assume that a work 
of art is an object rather like a cake, whose meritorious features may be picked out 
like plums, and exhibited’. But what this rejects is a blatantly crudified notion of 
the critic’s descriptive work, a notion based upon first (one suspects) crudifying the 
philosophical implications of, say, ‘ this penny is brown’, and then crudely identifying 
the implications of ‘ this penny is brown’ and ‘ this portrait is animated’, in such a 
way as to suppose that animation ton is something which might be indistinguishably 
matched in another specimen, or fitted into an animation-scale like shades into a colour- 
scale, or taken on trust if our taste is defective as easily as a poor-sighted man might 
take a colour on trust. The point might be made, perhaps, by saying that ‘ the critic 
draws attention to qualities in the work of art’ is a sentence in the material mode of 
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speech, it is a clumsy way of talking about some of the logical powers of statements 
made by critics : what these logical powers reveal about the ‘ art object ’ remaining 
very much an open question. Professor Passmore has something along these lines : 
‘harmony . . . is not a special aesthetic property, recognizably the same in various 
works of art ; it is more like a category than a property, suggesting the kinds of question 
which are to be asked * (p. 52). But it does not seem as if this knot has yet been fully 
unravelled. 
JoHN HOLLOWAY 


Dynamics of Art. By ANDREW Paul UsHENKO. (Bloomington : Indiana University 
Press. 1953. Pp. xiv + 257. Price $5.00). 


In this book Mr. Ushenko offers an analysis of art and aesthetic experience, from 
which he eventually derives four standards for art criticism. The nucleus of his theory 
of art is the conception of an aesthetic vector field, modelled on the vector fields of 
physics. He claims that a work of art is not a physical object, but ‘ a field of tension 
in a state of potentiality ’, which is ‘ actualised, or felt, by means of the beholder’s 
sensibility and imagination ’. Aesthetic experience is ‘ an imaginatively reconstructed 
percept ’ (definition, p. 25, another version is ‘ an imaginative transformation of explicit 
sense data’). He rejects the possibility that this transformation of percepts is a ‘ dis- 
tortion’, on the ground that the imagination is objectively controlled by context, 
through the operation of vectors (directed tensions) that are implicit in the work of art. 

In view of Mr. Ushenko’s belief that it is ‘ the main concern of aesthetics ’, a thorough 
discussion of imagination might have been expected from him. Yet he fails to make 
clear what this process of ‘ imaginative reconstruction ’ is supposed to be. It is be- 
wildering to compare different passages in which the term ‘imagination’ and the other 
members of this family of words are used. Imagination is defined as ‘the power to en- 
visage, or visualize, ambivalence and ambiguity ’ (p. 82). On p. 150 a photograph is 
said to be an image, and later (p. 189) a scientist’s derivation of a law from his experi- 
mental findings is ascribed to his ‘ ingenuity of imaginative interpretation’. This 
confusion is serious, for the word ‘ imagination’ has often shown its power to bemuse 
philosophers and bedevil aesthetic theory. The trouble is, I think, that ‘ imagination ’ 
is not the name of a single mental function, but of a number of different functions, 
more or less closely connected. Unless these are sorted out to begin with, it is impossible 
to avoid being misled, or at best side-tracked (as Croce was). This is illustrated in 
Mr. Ushenko’s book, it seems to me, by a discussion of time and space in art (Ch. IIT 
and elsewhere) which leads to conclusions that raise more problems than they solve, 
if indeed they solve any at all—e.g. ‘ It is not that art provides us with an extraordinary 
image of space-time, but that images of art are in an extraordinary space-time’ (my 
italics). In any case, although the effect of a work of art often depends on what Mr. 
Ushenko calls *‘ ambivalence * (the simultaneous presentation of alternatives)—Ibsen’s 
Wild Duck or The Lady from the Sea are good instances—is it true, as he thinks, that 
this is essential to great art ? It would be difficult to think of anything less ‘ ambig- 
uous ’ than a typical piece of Sung pottery. 

Mr. Ushenko explains the nature of an aesthetic vector field in detail by contrasting 
it with the ‘ egocentric vector field ’ of ordinary perception. The egocentric field has 
both inward and outward vectors (e.g. objects attract our attention (inward vectors) 
and we have tendencies (outward vectors) to respond to them). What distinguishes 
the aesthetic field, he thinks, is the disappearance of this sharp contrast between oneself 
and the outside world, and therefore of the outward vectors. Aesthetic experience is 
‘ selfless °. 

Whether anything is really gained by introducing the notion of a vector field into 
aesthetics seems doubtful, despite such ingenious applications of it as Mr. Ushenko’s 
defence of the suggestion that through implicit propositions art can convey truths of 
law (Ch, IV). The limitations of a concept transferred by analogy from physics to 
aesthetics are obvious enough, since the whole point of vector concepts in physics lies 
in the fact that they enable us to give a precise quantitative analysis of, for example, 
the dynamics of bodies. Mr. Ushenko himself admits that he can only give highly 
schematic vector diagrams for art, and that even these are so defective as to be no more 
than ‘ suggestive symbols ’. His approach has the merit of bringing out the importance 
of context in art. But there is nothing to prevent this being fully recognised in other 
aesthetic theories. 

Scattered throughout the book there are many interesting remarks on such ques- 
tions as the distinction between art and entertainment, and on the paintings, novels 
and poems that are used as examples. The account in Ch. III of Proust’s ideas about 
time, and a perceptive analysis of the composition of Brueghel’s Winter are particularly 
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good. These passages enliven the abstract treatment of the ‘ dynamics’ of art, which 
is written in a clumsy and tedious style, heavy with phrases like ‘ terminating specifi. 
ability ’ and ‘ dynamic integration of alternative perspectival aspects ’. 


Errot BEDFORD 


Imitation and Design and Other Essays. By Reip MacCattum. Edited by W. Buisserr, 
(Toronto : University of Toronto Press. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege. 1953, 
Pp. xvi + 209. Price 40s). 

Contribution a UV Esthétique. By Henri LEFEBVRE. (Paris: Editions Sociales. 1953, 
Pp. 159. Price 250 frs.). 


Imitation and Design consists of posthumously published studies (mainly in aes- 
thetics) by a former professor of philosophy at Toronto University. His well-varied 
themes include an interpretation of Four Quartets, an essay on myth, and a paper on 
‘The Idea of Man’, which treats, competently, if not originally, a group of ‘ things 
and persons’ problems. MacCallum’s forthright, clear exposition, adroit use of ex- 
amples, show him to have been a teacher of unusual power and attractive humanity, 

The longest chapter, from which the volume derives its name, is chiefly concerned 
with the tug between the claims of representation in art and non-representational 
design or form. A portrait-painter, setting out to ‘ capture a life ’ on his canvas, knows 
well that a snapshot realism cannot be his objective (pp. 12 f.). In quest of ‘ artistic 
truth ° he is led along the path away from a naturalistic approach, to a selecting among 
nature’s materials or even a radical transformation of nature, replacing imitation, 
passivity under the given subject, with construction and creation of new forms. The 
hard question is—where on this line is great art most likely to be produced ? MacCal- 
lum’s answer is—between the formal end of the scale and the midway position. Pure 
abstraction impoverishes itself by being cut off from the rich symbols of the natural 
world ; pure representation is equally sterile. 

What kind of investigation is this ? Certainly not the logical elucidation of aesthetic 
concepts. MacCallum’s judgments (many of them) are ‘first order ’—even recommend- 
ations to the artist ; and we may prefer to label this ‘ art criticism’ rather than aes- 
thetics. Imitation and Design would be a better book if the philosophical status of 
its enquiries were more transparently exhibited. MacCallum betrays some confusion 
here, giving his conclusions a misleading appearance of logical necessity (e.g. pp. 29 
ff.), imposing his practical criteria by such persuasive (and slippery) words as * authen- 
tic ’ (p. 31—‘ authentically art’). This is, however, a minor criticism of a work which 
offers so many valuable, timely, insights into the study of the arts. 

If Imitation and Design raises awkward questions about the distinction between a 
critical manifesto and a philosophical aesthetics, Lefebvre’s Marxist Contribution a 
lV’ Esthétique does the same far more stridently. The author labours to give philosophical 
inevitability to a view of art which (one suspects) is more genuinely concerned with 
answering questions like the following :—what sorts of artistic productions may a good 
Marxist bring into being, and appreciate, without betraying his ideological credo ? 
What aspects of the art of the past can he afford to endorse and see as anticipations of 
true Marxist aesthetics? When Lefebvre claims that the ‘New Realism’ ‘ éclaire 
rétrospectivement le passé ’ (p. 10), or acknowledges the ‘ vivants et féconds’ elements in 
Plato (p. 20 f.), a naive scissors-and-paste selectivity is apparent. 

Confronted with MacCallum’s scale ‘ representation . .. abstraction’, Lefebvre 
would locate his ‘ optimal range of performance’ much nearer the representational 
end than MacCallum. ‘ Contenu ’ has precedence over ‘ forme ’, although (mysteriously) 
they also are an ‘ unité’ (p. 30). Both writers demand that the artist remain in contact 
with the appearances of the actual world ; but for very different reasons. To MacCal- 
lum, the Christian doctrines of Creation and Incarnation forbid a hybristic flight from 
the God-created and -redeemed world (pp. 45, 53). To Lefebvre, it is the progressive 
domination of man over nature which must be the artist’s constant theme. 


Ronatp W. HEPsBuRN 


Science and the Human Imagination. By Mary B. Hessr. (London: 8.C.M. Press. 
1954. Pp. 171. Price 12s 6d). 


Miss Hesse complains that while at the present day there is little open hostility 
between science and religion, ‘ there is a tacit assumption that, like communism and 
capitalism, they have to be allowed to coexist in an atmosphere of suspicion and mutual 
misunderstanding in which a real meeting of minds rarely takes place’. This book 
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is mainly devoted to an analysis of the historical development of the concepts and 
theories of the natural sciences to show that they are less impeccable, and less remote 
from those of theology than used to be thought. 

By the mid-nineteenth century the ‘billiard ball’ theory of the universe was an 
article of faith for the physicist, taken to be the culmination of all previous thought 
and for all practical purposes a final and complete account. But now, by the mid- 
twentieth century, all his leading concepts have been abandoned through attack from 
within the physical sciences themselves. Indeed, the billiard balls themselves have 
burst. A number of recent critics besides Miss Hesse have pointed this out. The merit 
of her account is that she considers how far and in what ways the billiard ball account 
was a useful, in fact a necessary stage in theorising. Had it not been put forward in 

faith we should not now have the means for superseding it, nor the positive know- 
ledge it provided. Her point is that scientific theories are analogies or models ; a good 
one, systematically worked out, will suggest new and otherwise unexpected phenomena. 
On the other hand, no one can be all-embracing and the best will be misleading in 
some respect. But again the consequences have to be explored before the limitations 
can be discovered. 

Positivist reaction against over-confident theorizing has been useful but has gone 
much too far. Working scientists would have been severely handicapped had they tried 
to keep to the rules the positivists lay down a priori. Fortunately they have always 
ignored them. The conclusion Miss Hesse draws from the efforts of positivists, or of 
Bridgman and his operationalism, is that we have no right to prescribe rules for dis- 
tinguishing between valid and invalid concepts or theories. The deviser of scientific 
analogies, as in a rather different fashion the poet, has to take the risk of making him- 
self ridiculous. Experience alone can show whether he has devised well or badly. 

It is not difficult to see why Miss Hesse considers that there need be no antagonism 
between theologians and scientific theorists and should be some degree of sympathy. 
They take similar intellectual risks and are subject to similar limitations. However, 
there does appear to be an important difference, which she should go on to consider. 
The scientist operates under a system of limited liability ; he does not deal with every- 
thing all at once, but only with special things in — places at special times and only 
in a general way so far as he finds them regular. His successes are no more than partial 
but so are his failures. Can that be said of the theologian ? 


A. D. Rircutie 


Belief and Unbelief since 1850. By H. G. Woop. (Cambridge University Press. 1955. 
Pp. viii + 143. Price 12s 6d). 


In 1850 the climate of opinion in these islands was more favourable to the Christian 
churches than it is now. Dr. Wood discusses the main factors which have produced 
this change and he also has something to say about the relative strength of religious 
belief and unbelief today. The changes, he thinks, have not all been for the worse : he 
sheds no tears over the eclipse of the substitutionary theory of the Atonement or over 
the rejection of an over-literal interpretation of the Scriptures : and he thinks that 
advances in scholarship have shown the inadequacy of Strauss and Renan and, in 
— of radical forms of biblical criticism which shattered the faith of many thought- 

men in the latter half of the nineteenth century. On the other hand, in a chapter 
to be specially commended to readers of this periodical, he regrets the increasing ten- 
dency of recent philosophers to deny the objectivity of moral standards. 

He has little difficulty in showing that it is not advances in natural science which 
the churches need fear. The impact of these advances was considerable a century ago 
but this was chiefly because the churches had not learnt by then their mistake in jettison- 
ing Colet’s view of the first chapter of Genesis as a ‘ poetic fiction’. Science, Dr, Wood 
holds, is itself the refutation of the materialism and positivism espoused by some of 
its devotees. ‘ Alike as a praying animal and as a cooking animal, homo sapiens differs 
from the most intelligent of his humbler kinsfolk. . .. Science would not exist if 
man were not in some degree master of his thoughts and actions ’. 

Not from science but from history comes the most serious attack on the beliefs 
held by the orthodox in 1850, and it is perhaps in dealing with historical difficulties 
that Dr. Wood is least satisfying. ‘ Our understanding of the Christian faith has changed 
from the interpretation which appealed to our great-grandfathers ’, he says ; and says 
truly, as a comparison of contemporary theological writing with that of a century ago 
quickly reveals. But this affects only those within the fold. Historical criticism touches 
not merely the interpretation of the faith but its articles, and, while it may not be hard 
to answer writers like Loisy and Guignebert whose positivistic assumptions vitiate 
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their historical work, it is not so easy to dispose of Schweitzer whose keen historical] 
sense puts his work in a different class. 
Nevertheless, Dr. Wood’s book is wise, urbane, dispassionate, and scholarly, and 
it deserves to be pondered by believers and unbelievers alike. 
T. M. Knox 


Sacred Books of the World. By A. C. Bouquet. (Harmondsworth : Penguin Books, 
1954. Pp. 343. Price 3s 6d). 


To attempt to make a selection from the religious literature of the world is an in. 
vidious task, since it is clearly impossible to satisfy the demands of all who will peruse 
the contents of an anthology of this kind. Dr. Bouquet has gone some way to meet 
the more obvious criticisms of his choice of extracts by making the present volume 
complementary to his earlier very useful book in the Penguin series, entitled Com- 
parative Religion. He definitely disclaims any intention of emulating larger works, 
such as those of Lehmann and Hass, and seeks to provide ‘something of the same 
kind as the Leipzig anthology ’ to supplement his previous volume. It is with these 
intentions and limitations in mind that it should be adjudged. 

The work opens with a few examples of primitive invocations and ejaculations 
which really are more in the nature of ‘ phatic’ utterances to establish communion 
with the sacred order than the beginnings of religious literature. Then follows, in Part 
Two, a motley collection of extracts from hymns, psalms, liturgies and poems mainly 
from Babylonian and Ancient Egyptian sources, to which have been added a fragment 
of an Aztec and a Peruvian hymn, portions of the so-called Homeric Hymns, and 
selections from the Rig-Veda, together with the hymns sung at the Altar of Heaven in 
Peking at the winter solstice. The Third Part selects from the bulk of the literature, 
from the Upanishads and the Bhakti hymns to the New Testament. The final section 
is described as ‘ post-biblical’ and contains numerous passages from the Rabbinie 
and Talmudic writings, a few suras from the Qur’an, examples of Islamic Hadith and 
of Sufi poems (one of which is wrongly called the work rather than the collection of 
Divani Shamsi Tabriz), three extracts from the Sikh sacred corpus, a few paragraphs 
from the Shinto literature and from that of Manichaeanism, where the Fihrist is not 
the chief work of Mani, as is stated, since its author is known as Muhammed ibn Ishaq. 
Then come the so-called ‘ post-biblical sacred books of America’ and the hymns and 
poems of the ‘ New Christianity ’, which although they are ‘ not rated very highly’ 
might appear in this context to be the climax of the anthology, especially as the ‘ New 
Christianity ’ is coupled with Marxism as ‘ the two most vital movements in the world 
at the moment’. To avoid this possible conclusion, which the author is hardly likely 
to have intended, it might have been better to have relegated these extracts to an 
appendix, if they were to have a place in this anthology at all. The space given to 
them might perhaps have been better used by providing more extracts from the classical 
literature of Buddhism and Islam. 

Within the limits the author has set himself he has succeeded in providing the readers 
of his previous volume with a useful compendium extending over his wide field of 
inquiry. Otherwise, the selection, like the title of the book, is open to criticism, as are 
some of the statements in the explanatory notes. 


E. O. JAMES 





